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INTRODUCTION 


Hearnow the Song of the Dead-in the Norths by the tom berg-edges^ 
Th^ that still look to the PoU^ asleep by their hide-stripped sledges. 

Though Kipling’s stirring lines had not been written when 
this story appeared, they well convey its spirit. That spirit, 
indeed, prevailed throughout much of the nineteenth century 
and into the early twentieth: the idea of polar exploration then 
aroused much the same enthusiasm as space-travel does today. 
Whatever it might cost in money and human life, and however 
doubtful its practical value might be, it was regarded as so 
desirable that any sacrifice it demanded was worth while. 

At Its outset, however, Arctic exploration had been severely 
practical: anxious to find an easier trade-route to the rich 
countries of the Far East than the long and perilous voyage 
round Gape Horn, adventurers sought it in the north. Not 
only did they attempt to reach China by coasting North 
America or the Eurasian land-mass, they even attempted to 
reach it across the Pole. 

Absurd though it now appears, at the time this venture 
seemed practicable enough. Very little was then known about 
conditions in the far north: Barentz, when he (Pscovered 
Spitzbergen, was amazed by its comparative fertuuy, and 
there were rumours of an ice-free Polar Basin — that “open 
sea” which figures so much in Verne’s narrative. So Hudson 
was acting quite reasonably when on his first voyage, in 1607, 
he set out northwards en route for China; and indeed before the 
ice drove him back he got within 20® of the Pole. 

Like other explorers, he was equally unsuccessful when he 
sought for a North-East Passage, and like them he at last 
decided that the only possible northern route to the Far East 
was around the coast of North America. Like many other 
explorers he lost his life in seeking for it, though unlike them 
his death was due not to the hazards of the venture but to his 
crew’s treachery. Attempts to find the &mous North-West 
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Passage were continued until early in the seventeenth century, 
when they were regretfully given up as hopeless. 

When itic quest was resumed a century later its motive was 
very different. The North-West Passage was now sought, not 
as a trade-route to the east — that was obviously out of the 
question — but for its own sake: for the advancement of 
science, “for discovery”, or for patriotism. In Britain the 
quest aroused special enthusiasm; many naval officers, released 
from duty with the Fleet at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, 
encouraged by the Government, and sponsored by public- 
spirited men of wealth, eagerly joined in the search. 

Gradually the complicated channels north of Canada were 
explored from east and west until at last only one short stretch 
of water was needed to complete the route. This was reached 
by Sir John Franklin; and though he perished in the attempt 
to explore this strait, he is usually regarded as the discoverer 
of the North-West Passage. (This was in fact not traversed 
throughout its length until 1905, by the Norwegian explorer 
Raold Amundsen.) 

The mystery surrounding the fate of Sir John Franklin 
stimulated a number of rescue expeditions and thus still further 
encouraged Arctic exploration. Nor were the British alone in 
this; in one such expedition the heroic French officer Lieu- 
tenant Bellot lost his life; and in the course of another Elisha 
Kane of the United States Navy discovered to the west of 
Greenland a practicable channel leading northwards and so 
helped to divert interest from the discovery of the North-West 
Passage to that of the North Pole. 

Such was the position when Verne wrote his book, and it 
will be seen how ingeniously he has woven these events into 
his narrative. He was almost as well-read in the literature of 
Arctic exploration as his own Dr. Clawbonny; but his extract 
fipm the works of Sir Edward Belcher (page 165) is not taken 
verbatim from the original: he may have been using a French 
translation. The inscription on the Franklin Memorial (page 
122) is quoted from H. D. Traill’s Life of Franklin. 

It may seem surprising that Verne made his heroes English 
and not French, but it will be seen as the story progresses that 
this is not so much a compliment to our people as might be 
supposed. There is, however, the possibility that its develop- 
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mcnt may have taken him by suiprise. It was originally 
serialized, and when its opening chapters appeared he may 
have intended the promise of its title to be literally fulfilled. 
As it progressed, however, it may have taken control and 
developed along unforeseen lines which make that title seem, 
to put it mildly, inappropriate. 

Though the fourth of the “Extraordinary Voyages” to 
appear in book form, it was actually the second to be written, 
and it was no anticlimax to its predecessor “Five Weeks in a 
Balloon”.^ Unlike the two other stories which preceded it as 
books, “Journey to the Centre of the Earth” and “From the 
Earth to the Moon”,^ it was not science fiction, but it is one of 
the finest of Verne’s stories of heroic adventure in the remote 
parts of the earth. 

It will be seen that it is not complete in itself: it forms the 
first half of a longer narrative, “The Adventures of Captain 
Hatteras”. From its sequel, “The Wilderness of Ice”^ the 
reader may follow the course of those adventures, and so he 
may at last leani whether there were in fact any “English at 
the North Pole”. 

I.O.E. 


^ All the stories mentioned are included in the Fitzroy Edition. 




CHAPTER X 


THE FOniVAXD 

“Tomorrow, at ebb tide, the brig Forward, Captain K.Z. 
. . . Richard Shandon mate, will sail from New Prince’s Docks, 
destination unknown.” 

This might have been read in the Liverpool Herald of 5th 
April, i860. 

The sailing of a brig is not of much importance for one of 
England’s largest ports. Who would notice it amidst the 
vessels of every tonnage and nationality which six miles of 
docks can scarcely contain ^ Yet from daybreak on 6th April, 
a large crowd thronged the wharfs where all the sailors of the 
town seemed to have met. Dock-labourers had left their work, 
merciianis their ding/ counting-houses, tradesmen their shops. 
Every minute a bus arrived with its load of sightseers; the 
whole town seemed to have but one idea, to see the Forward 
set sail. 

The Forward was a vessel of 170 tons, screw-propelled, and 
with an engine of 1 20 horse-power. She might easily have been 
mistaken for any of the other biigs in the port. But though she 
seemed quite ordinary to the man in the street, knowledgeable 
people would have noticed certain features which no sailor 
could mistake. 

On the Nautilus, anchored not far away, some se^ en were 
making a thousand guesses about her destination. 

‘T don’t know what to make of her masts,” one of them 
commented. “Steamboats don’t usually carry so much sail.” 

“That ship,” explained a quartermaster with a big red face 
— ‘^that ship will have to depend more on her masts than on 
her engine, and the topsails are the biggest because the 
others will often be useless. I haven’t the slightest doubt that 
she’s meant for the Arctic or Antarctic seas, where the icebergs 
blanket the wind more than a good ship likes.” 

“You must be right, Mr. Gornhill,” replied a third sailor. 
“Have you noticed her stem, how straight it &lk into the 
sea?” 
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“Yes,” said the quartermaster, “and it’s sheathed with steel 
as sharp as a razor, enough to cut a three-decker in two if the 
Forward were to ram her at full speed.” 

“That’s certain,” agreed a Mersey Pilot; “for that ’ere 
vessel makes a good fourteen knots with her screw. It was 
wonderful to see her cutting along on her trial trip. I tell you, 
she’s a flier.” 

“The canvas isn’t complicated either,” answered Cornhill; 
“it catches the wind, and can be trimmed easily. That ship is 
going to try the Polar seas, or my name isn’t what it is. There’s 
something else, too — have you noticed the width of the helm- 
port that the rudder-head goes through?” 

“That’s true enough, but what does that prove?” 

“That proves, my boys,” said Cornhill with disdainful 
satisfaction, “that you can’t see and you can’t think. It proves 
that they want to give plenty of play to the helm so that they 
can ship or unship the rudder easily whenever they like. Don’t 
you know how often you have to do that when you have ice to 
deal with?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Besides,” the sailor continued, “the way she’s loaded con- 
firms that. Clifton — ^he’s one of her crew — tells me she’s 
victualled and fuelled enough for five or six years. Coals and 
provisions are all her cargo, with bundles of woollen garments 
and sealskins.” 

“Then,” said the quartermaster, “that settles it; but didn’t 
Clifton say where she’s going?” 

“He couldn’t tell me; he doesn’t know; that’s the way the 
crew were signed on. They won’t know where they’re going 
till they get there.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if they were going to the devil, it looks 
like it.” 

“And what pay,” said Clifton’s friend enthusiastically, “five 
times the usual! If it hadn’t been for that, Richard Shandon 
wouldn’t have found a soul to sign on. A queer-looking ship, 
going nobody knows where, and not looking much like coming 
back, it wouldn’t have suited me.” 

“Anyhow,” Cornhill told him, “you couldn’t have been one 
of her crew.” 

“And why not?” 
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“Because you don’t fulfil the required conditions. I*m told 
that all married men were excluded, and you’re one of them, 
so you can shut up, and for you that will be something fresh. 
Even her name’s a challenge. The Forward — ^but forward 
where to? Besides, nobody knows who her captain is.” 

“Yes, they do,” said a simple-looking > )ung sailor. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say that you think Shandon is 
her captain?” 

“But . . .” answered the young sailor. 

“Why, Shandon’s her mate, and nothing else; he’s a tough 
sailor, an experienced whaler, and a fine fellow, quite fit to be 
captain, but he’s no more her captain than you or me. As to 
who’s going to be in command, after God, on board, he 
doesn’t know any more than we do. When the time comes the 
real captain will turn up, no one knows how nor where, for 
Richard Shandon hasn't said and he isn’t allowed to say what 
part of the world he’s to steer her to.” 

“But, Mr. Cornhlll,” continued the young sailor, “I tell 
you that there is somebody on board — just as it said in the 
letter which ofiered Mr. Shandon his job.” 

“What!’* Cornhill frowned, “do you mean to tell me that 
the Forward has got her captain ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Cornhill. I had this from Johnson, the boatswain: 
he told me so himself.” 

“Johnson told you so?” 

“He didn’t only tell me, he showed me the captain.” 

“He showed you the captain!” Cornhill was stupefied. 
“And who is he, if you please?” 

“He’s a dog.” 

“A dog? A dog with four paws?” 

“That’s right.” 

Stupefaction reigned amongst the crew of the Nautilus, 
Under any other circumstances they would have burst out 
laughing. A dog to be captain of a vessel of 170-tons burden! 
It was enough to make them laugh. But really the Forward was 
so strange that it might be no laughing matter, and they felt 
they ought to think twice before denying it. So Cornhill didn’t 
laugh. 

“So Johnson showed you this new sort of captain, did he, 
and you saw him?” 
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“Yes, sir, begging your pardon, as plainly as I see you now.” 

“Well, and what do you think about it?” somebody asked 
the quartermaster. 

“I don’t think anything,” he answered shortly. “I don’t 
think anything, except that the Forward is owned either by the 
devil or by lunatics fit only for Bedlam.” 

The sailors continued silently to stare at the Forward^ whose 
preparations for setting sail were drawing to an end; there 
was not one of them who imagined that Johnson had only 
been laughing at the young sailor. The yam about the dog 
had already spread about the town, and several of the spec- 
tators were looking out for the dog-captain and fancied he 
might be supernatural. 

Besides, the Fmward had been attracting public attention 
for some months past. Her unusually strange build, the 
mystery which surrounded her, her captain’s incognito, the 
way Richard Shandon had been asked to take charge of her, 
the care in selecting her crew, her unknown destination, which 
only a few suspected — everything about her was mysterious. 

Tliere is always something moving about a ship’s setting 
sail. The imagination follows her in her struggles with the wind 
and the waves, in that adventurous journey which does not 
always bring her to her haven. Even more is this true when 
tliere is something unusual about her and her destination is 
unknown. And though few could speak as knowledgeably as 
Quartermasjter Comhill, this did not prevent her forming the 
subject of Liverpool gossip for three whole months. 

The ship had been built at Birkenhead, across the Mersey. 
Her builders, Scott and Co., amongst the foremost in England, 
had received a specification and detailed plan from Richard 
Shandon; it laid down her exact tonnage, dimensions, and 
storage space, and they had realized that they had to do with 
a consummate seaman. ^ 

As Shandon had ample funds at his disposal, the work 
advanced rapidly, following the owner’s requirements. The 
brig was built solid enough to withstand anything; clearly she 
was meant to resist enormous pressure, for her ribs were built 
of teak and were, moreover, reinforced with iron. 

Little by little she grew on the stocks, and her qualities of 
strength and delicacy impressed the connoisseurs. As the 
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sailors had noticed, her stem was perpendicular to her keel; 
made of steel, and shining in the sun, it gave her an unusual 
appearance. A 1 6-pounder cannon was mounted on her 
forecastle; but neither the cannon nor the steel-clad stem made 
her look warlike. 

On 5th February, i860, thb strange vr >sel was launched in 
the midst of an immense crowd of spectators, and the trial 
trip was perfectly successful. But if she were neither a warship, 
a merchant vessel, nor a pleasure yacht — ^for no yachtsman 
goes for a cruise with six years’ provision in the hold — ^what 
was she? 

Was she meant for another expedition in search of Franklin ? 
Hardly — for, the preceding year, Captain McClintock had 
returned from the Arctic with definite proof of the loss of that 
ill-fated leader. Was she going to seek the famous North-West 
Passage? What would be the use of that? Captain McClure 
had discovered it in 1853, and his lieutenant, Cresswell, was 
the fast Vi ho had the honour of rounding the American con- 
tinent from Behring Straits to Davis Straits. Still it was clear 
to competent judges that the Forward was prepared to face the 
ice. Was she going to the South Pole, farther than the whaler 
Weddell or Captain James Ross? But, if so, what for? 

The day after the brig was launched her engine was sent 
from Hawthorn’s foundry at Newcastle. It was of 120 horse- 
power, with oscillating cylinders, taking up little space; its 
power was great for a brig of 170 tons, with so much sail, and 
with such a turn of speed. Her trials had left no doubt about 
this, and according to Johnson, the boatswain: 

“When die Forward uses her engine and sails at «jnce, her 
sails will get her there first.” 

This did not sound very clear, but his hearers fancied any- 
thing possible for a ship commanded by a dog. 

After the engine was installed, the stowage of provisions 
begiln. This was no slight task, for the vessel was to carry 
enough for six years: dried and salted meat, smoked fish, 
biscuit, and flour, and mountains of tea and coffee were thrown 
into the holds in avalanches. Richard Shandon presided over 
the stowing of this precious cargo like a man who knows what 
he is about; all was stowed away, labelled, and numbered 
in perfect order. Ample supplies were also embarked of 
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pemmican, which contains much food value in very small 
space. 

The nature of the provisions left no doubt about the length 
of the cruise, and the sight of the barrels of lime-juice, lime- 
drops, and other antiscorbutics confirmed the opinion about 
its destination; they are essential in Polar navigation. Shandon 
had no doubt received special instructions about this part of 
the cargo, to which, along with the medicine-chest, he gave 
special attention. 

Although to the reassurance of timid people, fire-arms were 
not numerous on board, the powder magazine was so full it 
scared them. The solitary cannon could not possibly need all 
that! Here was something to think about. There were also 
gigantic saws and other powerful tools, levers, leaden clubs, 
handsaws, enormous axes, without counting enough blasting 
powder to blow up the Liverpool Customs House. All that was 
strange, not to say fearful, without mentioning rockets, signal- 
lights, fireworks, and beacons of a thousand types. The 
numerous spectators on the wharfs of Prince’s Dock also 
stared at a long mahogany whaler, a tin-plate skiff covered 
with gutta-percha, and some halkett-boats, made of rubberized 
containers that can be transformed into canoes by simply 
inflating them. 

Everybody got more and more excited, for with the tide the 
Forward was setting out for her mysterious destination. 



CHAPTER II 


AN UNEXPECTED LETTER 

The letter received by Richard Shandon, eight months before, 
ran as follows; 


Aberdeen, 

2nd August, 1859. 

To Mr. Richard Shandon, 

Liverpool. 

Sir — I beg to advise you that the sum of 16,000 sterling 
has been placed in the hands of Messrs. Marcuart & Go., the 
Liverpool bankers. Enclosed are a number of cheques, signed 
by myself, which will allow you to draw upon the said Messrs. 
Ma.cuc*ri for the above-mentioned sum. You do not know me, 
but that docs not matter. I know you : that is enough. 

I offer you the post of chief officer on the brig Forward for a 
voyage that may be long and perilous. If you refuse there is 
no more to be aaid. If you accept, you will receive a salary of 
jf500, and throughout the voyage it will be increased one- 
tenth at the end of each year. 

The Forward is not yet in being. You must have her built 
so as to be ready for sea at the beginning of April i860, at the 
latest. Herewith is a detailed specification and plan ; you will 
adhere to it scrupulously. The ship is to be buiU^I»y Messrs. 
Scott and Co., who will settle with you. 

I wish you to pay special attention to the choice of the 
Forward^ s crew: a captain, myself; a chief officer, yourself; a 
second mate, a boatswain, two engineers an ice-master, eight 
sailors, and two stokers, eighteen men in all, including Dr. 
ClsAvbonny, of this town, who will introduce himself at the 
proper time. The crew must consist of Englishmen, all childless, 
bachelors and sober — ^for no spirits, not even beer, will be 
allowed on board — ^rcady to undertake anything, and to 
endure anything. You will give the preference to men of a 
robust constitution, with plenty of animal heat. Offer them 
five times the usual pay, with an increase of one-tenth for each 
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year of service. At the end of the voyage five hundred pounds 
will be placed at the disposal of each man, and two thousand 
at your own. These funds will be placed with Messrs. Marcuart 
and Co., aforesaid. 

The voyage will be long and difficult, but honourable, so 
you need not hesitate to accept my conditions. Please reply to 
K.Z., Poste Restante, Goteboi^, Sweden. 

On the 15th of February next you will receive a large 
Danish dog, with hanging lips, and a tawny coat with black 
stripes. You will take him on board and have him fed as 
instructed. You will acknowledge the arrival of the said dog 
to me under the same initials as alx>ve, Poste Restante, Leghorn, 
Italy. 

The captain of the Forward will make himself known when 
he is needed. When you are ready to sail you will receive 
further instructions. 

The Captain of the Forward^ 

K.Z. 



CHAPTER III 


DR. CLAWBONN'^^ 

Richard Shandon was a fine seaman; for many years he 
had commanded whalers in the Arctic, and he had a reputa- 
tion for skill. He might well be astonished at such a letter, and 
indeed he was, but with the calmness of a man who has seen 
much. He fulfilled all the required conditions: he had neither 
wife, child, nor relations; he was as free as a man could be. 
Having no one to consult, he went straight to Messrs. Mar- 
cuart’s bank. 

“If the money is there,” he said to himself, “cvciy thing’s as 
good as done.” 

He ^\aN received by the firm with all the attention due to a 
man who has jT 16,000 ^vaitmg for him; this verified, Shandon 
asked for a sheet of uri ting-paper, and sent his acceptance in 
a large sailor’s hand to the addiess indicated. That very 
day he got in touch with the Birkenhead shipbuilders, and 
tweniy-four hours later the keel of the Forward lay on the 
stocks. 

Richard Shandon was a bachelor of about forty, robust, 
cneigetic, and brave, qualities essential to the seaman. He was 
said to be exacting and hard to please, more feared than loved 
by his sailors. But this reputation did not make it d^fiicult for 
him to find a crew, for he was known to be a boin leader. 
Fearing that the mysterious nature of the enterprise would 
embarrass him, he reflected, “The best thing I can do is to say 
nothing at all; there are sea-dogs who will want to know the 
why and the wherefore of the business, and as I don’t know 
anything myself, I can’t tell them. This K.Z. is a queer fish, 
but after all he knows me, and he trusts me; that’s enough. 
As to the ship, she’ll be a handsome lass, and my name isn’t 
Richard Shandon if she isn’t meant for the Arctic. But I’ll 
keep that to my officers and myself.” 

Then he set about recruiting his crew as stipulated. He knew 
a brave experienced sailor, James Wall, who was about thirty, 
and had made more than one voyage north. Shandon offered 
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him the post of second mate, and he accepted blindly; all he 
cared about was setting sail, for he was devoted to his pro- 
fession. Shandon told him and Johnson, whom he had engaged 
as boatswain, all he knew about the business. 

“Just as soon go there as anywhere else,” answered Wall. 
“If it’s to look for the North-West Passage, many others have 
done so and they’ve come back.” 

“Not all of them,” Johnson corrected him, “but that’s no 
reason why we shouldn’t go.” 

“Besides, if we aren’t mistaken,” said Shandon, “the voyage 
will be under splendid conditions. The Forward*^ a bonny lass, 
and with a good engine she’ll go far. Eighteen men are all the 
crew we want.” 

“It’s queer,” commented Wall, “that there’s always some- 
body trying to get from Davis Straits to Behring Straits. The 
Franklin rescue expeditions have already cost England more 
than seven hundred and sixty thousand pounds without 
accomplishing anything. Who the devil means to risk his 
fortune in such an enterprise i”* 

“We’re simply guessing,” said Shandon. “I don’t know if 
we are really going northwards or south. Perhaps we’re 
setting off on a voyage of exploration. A fellow called Dr. 
Glawbonny is coming one of these days, and he’ll have orders 
for us. Then we’ll see.” 

“Then we’ve simply got to wait,” answered Johnson; “I’ll 
go and hunt up some likely fellows, and as to their animal heat. 
I’ll take care of that.” 


Johnson was a valuable acquisition, experienced in navi- 
gating in these high latitudes. He had been quartermaster on 
the Phoenixy one of the vessels sent out in 1853 search of the 
Franklin expedition, and he had been present at the death of 
the French lieutenant, Bellot, whom he had accompanied in 
^ his journey across the ice. He knew the Liverpool seamen^ and 
at once set out on his recruiting expedition. 

Shandon, Wall, and he did their work so well that the 


crew was complete by the beginning of December. It had been 
difficult; many, temptedj^^he^high pay, had been scared by 
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All of them tried to solve the mystery, and worried Shandon 
with questions; he sent them to Johnson. 

“I can’t tell you what I don’t know,” he told them, “I 
don’t know any more than you do. You’ll be in good company, 
and that’s something. You can take it or I ^ve it.” 

And most of them took it. 

“I’ve got plenty to choose from,” said the boatswain; “such 
pay is imheard-of, to say nothing of what’s waiting for us when 
we get back. That’s something to make one’s mouth water. 

“I don’t pretend,” he continued, “that the cruise won’t be 
long, painful, and perilous; that’s clearly set out in our instruc- 
tions and you ought to know what you’re in for; you’ll very 
likely have to do everything that’s humanly possible, and 
perhaps a bit more. So if you aren’t ready to fkce anything, if 
you haven’t a bit of a devil in you, if you’re scared of a bit of 
danger, you’d better make room for someone else.” 

“Bu*, Johnson,” protested a sailor, “surely you know 
who the captaiT* is, at any rate?” 

“The captain is Richard Shandon till we get someone else.” 

Richard Shandon, to tell the truth, hoped that this was so, 
and that at the List moment he would get precise instructions 
where he was to take the Forward, He did all he could to 
spread this idea when he talked with his officers, or when he 
watched the brig under construction in the Birkenhead dock- 
yard, looking like the ribs of a whale turned upside-down. 

Shandon and Johnson kept strictly to their instructions as 
to the health of the sailors they enrolled; these ij|fi looked 
hale and hearty, and had enough heat in their bodic* o drive 
the engine; their supple limbs, their clear and frond com- 
plexions, were fit to withstand the action of intense cold. They 
were confident and resolute, energetic and solidly built. 
Naturally, they were not all equally vigorous; Shandon had 
even hesitated about taking oome of them, the sailors Gripper 
and tarry, and the harpooner Simpson, because they looked 
rather thin; but, on the whole, their physique and circulation 
were good, and so they signed the ship’s articles. 

All the crew belonged to the same Protestant church; during 
these long voyages communal prayer and the reading of the 
Bible have a good influence over the men and sustain them in 
times of discouragement; so it was essential that they should 
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be all of the same way of thinking. Shandon knew by experi- 
ence the utility of these services, and their moral influence on 
the crew; they are always adopted on ships intended to winter 
in the Polar Seas. 

The crew once got together, Shandon and his two ofBcrrs 
set about obtaining the provisions; they strictly adhered to 
their instructions, which were clear, precise, and detailed, 
even the least important being described in quality and 
quantity. Thanks to the cheques the commander held, every 
article was paid for at once with a discount of eight per cent, 
carefully placed to the credit of K.Z. 

Crew, provisions, and cargo were ready by January i860; 
the Forward began to look shipshape, and Shandon went daily 
to Birkenhead. 

On the morning of 23rd January he was, as usual, aboard 
one of the Mersey ferry-boats; there was the usual thick fog, 
and the sailors had to steer by compass, though the crossing 
lasts scarcely ten minutes. But the density of the fog did not 
keep Shandon from seeing a shortish man, rather fat, with an 
intelligent and merry face and an amiable expression. This 
man came up to him, took him by both hands, and shook 
them with an ardour, a briskness and a famihaiity ‘‘quite 
meridional”, as a Frenchman would have said. 

If this person did not come from the Midi, he looked like it; 
he talked and gesticulated volubly; his thoughts had to escape 
or they would have blown him up. His eyes, small as those of 
intelligent men often arc, his mouth, large and always in 
motion, were safety pipes which allowed him to give vent to 
them; he talked, and talked so much and so fast that Shandon 
couldn’t understand a word he said. However, the Forward'^ 
mate soon recognized this little man whom he’d never seen 
before; a thought shot into his mind like lightning, and when 
the other paused to take breath, Shandon made haste to get 
out the words, “Doctor Clawbonny?” 

“Himself in person, Commander! I’ve been at least a 
quarter of an hour looking for you, asking everybody every- 
where! Imagine my impatience! five minutes more and I 
should have lost my wits! And so you are Commander 
Richard? You really exist? You aren’t a myth? Your hand, 
your hand! I want to shake it again. Yes, it's Richard Shan- 
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don’s handy and if there is a Commander Richard, there’s a 
brig Forward for him to command; and if he commands her 
she’ll set sail, and if she sets sail she’ll take Dr. Clawbonny with 
her.” 

“Well, yes. Doctor, I am Richard Sha idon; there is a brig 
Forward, and she’ll set sail.” 

“That’s logic,” answered the doctor, after taking a deep 
breath of ah — “that’s logic. And you see how pleased I am at 
having my wishes gratified. I’ve always wanted to imdertake 
such a voyage. Now with you, Commander ” 

“But let me . . began Shandon. 

“With you,” continued Clawbonny, without listening, 
“we’re sure to go far and not to draw back for a meie tiifle.” 

“But ” Shandon began again. 

“For you have shown what you’re made of, Commander; I 
know what you’ve done. You’re a fine sailoi !” 

“K yc /II let me ” 

“No, I won’t have doubts cast on your courage, your initia- 
tive, your skill, not even by yourself, not even for a moment. 
The captain who chose you for his mate is a man who knows 
what he’s abouf, I can tell you.” 

“But that’s nothing to do with it,” said Shandon, impatiently. 

“What is it, then? Don’t keep me in suspense any longer.” 

“You don’t give me lime to speak, devil take it! Please tell 
me, Doctor, just how it is that you’re to take part in the 
expedition ?” 

“Through this letter, a splendid letter, the letter >1" a brave 
captain — ^very short but quite long enough.” 

He held it out. 


Inverness, 

22nd January, i860. 


To Dr. Clawbonny, 

Liverpool. 

If Dr. Clawbonny washes to embark on the Fonvard for a 
long voyage, he may introduce himself to the commander, 
Richard Shandon, w'ho has received orders about him. 

The Captain of the Forward, 

K.Z. 
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**This letter reached me this morning, and here I am, quite 
ready to embark.” 

*'But at least, Doctor, you know where we*re going?” 

“Not a bit of it and I don’t care so long as I go somewhere. 
They say Fm a learned man; they are mistaken, Commander. 
I don’t know anything, and if I’ve published a few books that 
don’t sell badly, I oughtn’t to; the public is very good to buy 
them! I don’t know anything, I tell you. I’m only an ignorant 
man. When I have the offer of completing, or rather of 
refreshing, my knowledge of medicine, surgery, history, 
geography, botany, mineralogy, conchology, geology, chemis- 
try, physics, mechanics, and hydrography, well, I accept, and 
you don’t have to ask me twice!” 

“Then,” Shandon was disappointed, “you don’t know 
where the Forward is bound for?” 

“Yes, I do; she’s bound for somewhere where there’s some- 
thing to learn, to discover, and to compare — ^where we shall 
meet with other customs, other countries, other nations, to 
study their everyday lives; she’s going, in short, where I’ve 
never been.” 

“But nowhere special?” 

“Well, I’ve heard that we’re bound for the North, So 
northwards let us go!” 

“At least,” asked Shandon, “you know the captain^” 

“Not the least bit in the world! But he is a fine man, you 
can take my* word for it.” 

The mate and the doctor disembarked at Birkenhead: the 
former explained all he knew, and the mystery inflamed the 
doctor’s imagination. To see the brig threw him into transports 
of joy : from that day forth he stayed with Shandon, and every 
day he visited the Forward^ hull. 

He had been appointed to take charge of the ship’s medicine- 
chest, for Dr. Clawbonny was a doctor, and a good one, thgugh 
he practised little. At twenty-five he had been a general 
practitioner; at forty he was a savant, well known in the 
town, an influential member of all its Literary and Scientific 
Society. He was in a position to give medical advice which 
was none the worse for being gratuitous; beloved as so 
lovable a man ought to be, he had never done any harm to 
anyone, not even to himself; lively and talkative, he carried 
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his heart in his hand, and put his hand into everybody 
else’s. 

When it became known in Liverpool that he was going to 
embark on the Forward hb friends did all they could to dissuade 
him, but all they did was to increase his determination, and 
when the doctor was determined no one • ould stop him. 

Thereafter, the surmisings and misgivings increased, but 
they did not keep the Forward from being launched on 5th 
February, i860. Two months later she was ready to put to sea. 

On 15th March, as the captain’s letter had announced, a 
dog of Danish breed arrived from Edinburgh, addressed to 
Richard Shandon. The animal seemed surly, morose, and 
even a little sinister, with a strange expression in his eyes. 
The word "Forward” was engraved on his brass collu*. TTie 
commander took him on hoard and acknowledged his arrival 
to K.Z. at Leghorn. 

Thus, fveept for the captain, the crew was complete: 

1, K.Z., captain; 2, Richard Shandon, first mate; 3, James 
Wall, second mate; 4, Dr. Clawbonny; 5, Johnson, boatswain; 
6, Simpson, harpooner; 7, Bell, carpenter; 8, Brunton, chief 
engineer; q, Plo'cr, second engineei; 10, Strong (a negro), 
cook; II, Foker, ice-master; 12, Wolsten, smith; 13-17, Bolton, 
Garry, Clifton, Gripper, Pen, sailors; 18, W'arren, stoker. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DOG CAPTAIN 

On 5th April came sailing-day. The doctor’s arrival had 
given the crew more confidence: they knew that where he 
went they could follow. However, they were still uneasy, and 
Shandon, fearing that some of them would desert, wanted to 
be off. With the shore out of sight, they would settle down. 

Dr. Clawbonny’s cabin occupied all the stern of the vessel. 
Those of the captain and the mate gave upon the deck. The 
captain’s had been sealed, after being fitted up with instru- 
ments, furniture, clothing, books, and so forth, in accordance 
with a detailed list. At his request the key had been sent to 
Lubeck; so he alone could enter his room. 

This annoyed Shandon, for it militated against his hopes of 
assuming command. His own cabin had been perfectly 
adapted for the probable voyage, for he fully understood the 
needs of a Polar expedition. The second mate’s cabin was 
beside the forecastle, which formed a large dormitory for the 
sailors; they were very comfortably lodged, and would not 
have found anything like the same amenities on any other 
ship. They were provided for like a valuable caigo: a vast 
stove filled* the centre of the room. 

Dr. Clawbonny was in his element; he had taken possession 
of his cabin on 6th February, tlie day after the Forward was 
launched. 

"The happiest of animals,” he said, "would be a snail, if 
it could make a shell exactly to its liking; I shall try to be an 
intelligent snail.” 

And as the shell was to be his lodging for some time, the 
cabin became a home; the doctor took a savant’s clfildish 
pleasure in arranging his scientific gear. His books, his drugs, 
his cases, his mathematical instruments, his chemical appar- 
atus, his thermometers, barometers, hydrometers, rain-gauges, 
field-glasses, compasses, sextants, maps, plans, flasks, and his 
medicine-chest, were all arranged in an order that would have 
put the British Museum to shame. These six square feet con- 
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tained incalculable riches: without having to move, the doctor 
had only to stretch out his hand to become a physician, a 
mathematician, an astronomer, a geographer, a botanist, or a 
conchologist. He was proud of his skill in arranging his 
possessions, and delighted with his floatiu • study, which three 
of his thinnest friends would have been enough to fill. So 
many of his friends, indeed, came to see that even a man as 
easy-going as the doctor got tired of it; he might have ended 
by saying, after tlie style of Socrates: “My house is small, but 
Heaven send that it’s never full of friends!" 

The dog-kennel was placed under the window of the 
mysterious cabin, but its savage inhabitant preferred to 
wander between decks and m the hold ; it seemed impossible 
to tame him, and no one had been able to make friends with 
him; at night he howled lamentably, filling the vessel with 
sinister echoes. 

Wa^- li'' '-orrowing ft^r his absent master? Did he feel instinc- 
tively that he was starting on a dangerous voyage? Had he a 
presentiment of future periP The sailors decided that he had, 
and more than one of them said, quite seriously, that the dog 
was in league wiih the devil. 

Pen, a brutal man, had been going to hit him when he was 
unlucky enough to fall against the capstan, which cracked his 
head open, and of course this accident was credited to the 
fantastic animal. Clifton, the most superstitious of the crew, 
pointed out uneasily that when the dog was on the poop he 
always walked on the wmdw'ard side, and that whei> ^he went 
about, the astonishing animal crossed to the othei « 'de just 
as the captain would have done. 

Dr. Clawbonny, whose kindness and caresses would have 
tamed a tiger, tried in vain to win the dog’s good graces: he 
lost both time and pains. The animal did not answer to any 
name ever written in the canine calendar, and the crew 
ended by calling him Captain, for he seemed quite familiar 
with marine customs; plainly this was not his first voyage. 
Thus it is easy to understand the boatswain’s leply to Clifton’s 
friend, and the credulity of those who heaid it, some of them 
said facetiously that he expected to sec the dog take human 
shape and to assume command in a stentorian voice. 

Though Shandon did not share these apprehensions, he was 
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not without anxiety, and the evening before they set sail, he 
had had a discussion in the saloon with the doctor. Wall, and 
Johnson. They were enjoying their tenth grog, which would 
probably be their last, for the captain’s letter l^d ordered that 
all the crew, from himself down to the stoker, should be 
teetotallers, and that there should be neither wine, beer, nor 
spirits on board except those issued by the doctor’s orders. 
The conversation turned to the vessel’s departure when, if the 
instructions of the captain were to be carried out, Shandon 
would receive his final orders. 

“If the letter,” he said, “doesn’t give me the captain’s name, 
it must at least tell me our destination, or I shan’t know where 
to take her.” 

“If I were you,” the doctor told him impatiently, “I should 
start even without a letter; it’ll know how to follow you, be 
sure of that.” 

“You’re ready for anything. Doctor; but if so, what part of 
the globe would you make for ?” 

“The North Pole, of course; there’s not the slightest doubt 
about that.” 

“No doubt about it?” asked Wall. “Why not the South 
Pole?” 

“The South Pole — never! Would the captain be likely to 
send a brig right down the Atlantic ? Just think it over, my 
dear Wall.”^ 

“The doctor’s got an answer for everything,” Wall replied. 

“Well, we’ll say North,” continued Shandon. “But what 
part of the north? Tell me, Doctor, Spitzbergen or Green- 
land? Labrador or Hudson Bay? Although they’d all end up 
among impenetrable icebergs, here’s quite a lot of them, and 
I shouldn’t know which to take. Gan you answer that. Doctor ?” 

“No, but if you don’t get a letter what shall you do?” 

“I shan’t do anything.” 

“Do you mean to say you won’t start?” cried*’ Dr. 
Clawbonny, shaking his glass despairingly. 

“No, I won’t.” 

“And that would be the best thing,” Johnson replied 
quietly, as the doctor, unable to keep still, began parading 
round the table, “but still, if we wait too long, results may be 
unpleasant; it’s the right time to sail now if we’re really going 
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north, as we ought to take advantage of the breaking up of the 
ice to traverse Davis Straits; besides, the crew are getting more 
and more uneasy; their friends are urging them to leave the 
Forward^ and they may have a bad influence.” 

“Besides,” added Wall, “if they start to jet panicky, they’ll 
all desert, and I don’t know where you’d get another crew.” 

“But what am I to do?” asked Shandon. 

“Just what you said,” replied the doctor ; “wait till tomorrow 
before you give up. So far all the captain’s promises have been 
fulfllled with the greatest regularity, and there’s no reason 
to believe we shan’t be told our destination at the proper time. 
I haven’t the slightest doubt that tomorrow we’ll be sailing 
across the Irish Channel, and I suggest we drink the last of 
our grog to a pleasant voyage. It begins unaccountably, but 
with sailors like you there’s a thousand chances it will end 
well.” 

And they drank to their safe return. 

“Now, Comrnander,” continued Johnson, “if you’ll let me 
advise you, you’ll get everything ready to start, the crew must 
think that you know what you’re at. Tomorrow, whether you 
get a letter or not, set sail: don’t get steam up, the wind looks 
like holding out; let the pilot come on board; then leave the 
docks with the tide, and anchor off Birkenhead ; our men won’t 
be able to get in touch with the shore, and if this devil of a 
letter comes it will find us as easily there as anywhere else.” 

“That’s the idea, Johnson,” the doctor exclaimed. 

“All right,” replied Shandon. They all w^ent oil to their 
cabins and slept uneasily until sunrise. 

Next day came the post, but not one of the letters was 
addressed to Shandon. But he got ready to sail, and the news 
at once spread all over Liverpool, bringing tliat extraordinary 
concourse of spectators to the docks. A number of visitors came 
on bpard to shake hands for the last time with a comrade, to 
try to dissuade him from sailing, or to take a look at the brig 
and to learn its destination; they were disappointed at finding 
the commander more taciturn and reserved than ever. He had 
plenty of reason for that. 

Ten o’clock struck, and then eleven. The ebb began about 
one in the afternoon. Shandon was looking uneasily at the 
crowd, trying to read his destiny on one of the faces. But in 
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vain. The sailors carried out his orders in silence, staring at 
him and waiting for the letter which did not come. Johnson 
went on getting ready to set sail. The weather was cloudy and 
the sea rough; a south-easter blew strongly, but it would be 
easy to get out of the Mersey. 

At twelve nothing had been received. Dr. Clawbonny 
marched up and down in agitation, looking through his 
telescope, gesticulating, impatient, as he said, for the sea. In 
spite of himself he couldn’t help feeling moved. 

Shandon bit his lips till the blood came as Johnson went up 
to him and said: ‘‘C!ommander, if we want to take advantage 
of the tide, there^'s no time to lose; wc shan’t be clear of the 
docks for at least an hour.” 

Shandon gave a last glance round him once more and 
consulted his watch. The midday post had been delivered. 
“Go ahead !” he decided. The boatswain ordered the deck to 
be cleared of spectators, and the crowd made a general 
movement ashore while the last moorings were cast off. 

Amidst the confusion a dog’s bark was plainly heard, and 
suddenly the animal broke through the crowd of visitors, 
jumped on to the poop and, as a thousand spectators can 
testify, carried a letter between his teeth. 

“A letter!” cried Shandon. “Then he must be on board.” 

“He was, that’s a fact, but he isn’t now,” said Johnson, 
pointing to the deck, now denuded of the crowd of sightseers. 

“Captain! Come here. Captain!” cried the doctor, as he 
tried to take the letter. But the dog tore himself out of his 
grasp; he seemed willing to give the letter only to Shandon. 

“Here, Captain!” cried the latter. 

The dog went across to him and dropped the letter at his 
feet; then he broke the deep silence by barking loudly three 
times. 

In his astonishment Shandon held the letter wij^hout 
opening it. 

“But read it, read it, I say,” exclaimed the doctor. 

Shandon looked at it. The envelope had neither postmark 
nor date; it was simply addressed to: 

Richard Shandon, 

On board the brig, Fmvard. 
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He opened the letter and read: 

You will make for Gape Farewell. You will reach it by 
20th April. If the captain does not apper** traverse Davis 
Straits and continue up Baffin Bay to Meh lie Bay. 

The Captain of the Forward^ 

K.Z. 



CHAPTER V 


OUT AT SEA 

In spite of the squalls the wind was favourable, and the 
Forward tore through the waves. About three she met the mail 
steamer plying between Liverpool and the Isle of Man. The 
hail her captain gave was the last adieu that her crew were to 
hear. 

At five the pilot relinquished command to Shandon and 
regained his cutter, which soon disappeared in the south-east. 
Tow'ards evening the brig doubled the Calf of Man. During 
the night the sea was very rough, but the Forward behaved well ; 
leaving the point of Ayr to the north-east, she steered for the 
North Channel. 

Johnson was right; once out at sea the seafaring instinct of 
the sailors awoke, and the splendid qualities of their ship made 
them forget her unusual sailing-orders. Life on board went on 
as usual. 

The doctor drank in the sea air with delight; he strode about 
vigorously in spite of the squalls, and for a savant had fairly 
good sea-legs. 

“The sea is magnificent,” he told Johnson, “I’ve made its 
acquaintance rather late, but I mean to make up for lost 
time.” 

“You’re right, Dr. Clawbonny. I’d give all the continents of 
the world for a stretch of the ocean. They say that sailors soon 
get tired of their trade, but I’ve been forty years at sea and I 
love it as much as ever.” 

“It’s a real pleasure to feel a good ship under one’s feet, and 
if I’m any judge the Forward is behaving well.” 

“You’re quite right. Doctor,” agreed Shandon, who had 
joined the others, “she’s a fine ship, and to my mind no vessel 
meant to sail into the ice-fields has ever been found and better 
equipped. That reminds me that thirty years ago Captain 
James Ross, seeking the North-West passage ” 

“In the F&toiy,” added the doctor, “a brig about the same 
tonnage as ours, and with a steam engine too.” 
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“What! You know about that?” 

“Judge for yourself. Marine engines were then in their 
infancy, and the kept her back; so Captain, after 

having tinkered with it, ended by dismantling it and left it 
behind at his first winter quarters.” 

“The devil!” said Shandon. “You know all about it, I can 
see.” 

“Yes, I\e read the travels of the great explorers, and I can 
remember a little of what I’ve read. I can tell you, too, that 
McClintock, on the Fox, a screw-brig like our own, went 
more easily than any of his predecessors.” 

“That’s quite right. He was a good sailor was McClintock; 
1 saw him at work. You can add that, like him, we shall find 
ourselves in Davis Straits in April, and if we succeed in getting 
through the ice we may find there we shall make good pro- 
gress.” 

“Uii‘e>s, the doct' . pointed out, “like theFoA: in 1857, we 
happen to be caught at the outset by the ice in the north of 
Baffin Bay, and have to winter among the icebergs.” 

“We’ll hope for better luck,” answeied Johnson. “If a ship 
like the Fonf i^d can’t take us where we want to go, we’d 
better give it up for good.” 

“Besides,” said the doctor, “if the captain comes on board 
he’ll know better tlian we what’s to be done. So far we don’t 
know anything — his letter doesn’t even say where we’re aiming 
for.” 

“It’s something to know wheie we’re going,” '•‘^handon 
answered. “We can manage without that mystc ^ -man’s 
orders for another month at least. Besides, you Imow what I 
think about it.” 

“A littie while ago, I thought you w^^re right that the 
captain would never make his appearance, and that you’d 
stay in command of the ship; but since we got that second 
lettcrTl’ve changed my mind.” 

“Why, Doctor?” 

“Because the lettei tells you what route to follow, but not 
what our goal is; and we must know where we’re going. Now 
how, I ask you, are you to get a letter now we are out at sea? 
On the Greenland coast the postal service must leave much to 
wish for. I have an idea that our gentleman is waiting for us 
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in some Danish settlement — ^Hosteinberg or Uppernawik; he 
must have gone there to lay in a supply of sealskins, and buy 
his sledges and dog-teams and, in short, get togetlier all we 
need for an Arctic voyage. I shouldn’t be at all surprised to 
see him come out of liis cabin some fine morning and take 
command of the ship in anything but a supernatural style.” 

“Maybe,” answered Shandon drily; “in the meantime 
wind's getting up, and I can’t risk my top-gallant sails in such 
weather.” 

Shandon left the doctor and gave the order to reef the 
topsails. 

“He takes it to heart,” the doctor commented to the 
boatswain. 

“Yes, and it’s a great pity, for you may be right.” 

On Saturday evening, the Forward doubled the Mull of 
Galloway, whose lighthouse shone to the north-cast; duiing 
the night she left the Mull of Kintyre to the noith, and Cape 
Fair, on the Irish coast, to the east. Towards three in the 
morning, leaving Rathlin Island on her stai board side, she 
emerged from the North Channel into the sea. 

On Sunday, 8th April, after the doctor had given a Bible- 
reading to the assembled seamen, the wind became a perfect 
hurricane and tended to thiow the brig towaids the Irish 
coast; the heavy waves tossed her about so badly that if the 
doctor was not seasick it was because he refused to be, for 
nothing could have been easier. At noon Malm Head disap- 
peared towards the south, it was the last part of Europe they 
were to get sight of, and more than one of the crew gazed at it 
longingly, wondering if he would ever sec it again. 

The storm blew itself out about nine in the evening, the 
Forwardy hke a good sailor, kept on towards the north-west. 
That day had shown her capabilities, and as the Liverpool 
connoisseurs had pointed out, she was, above all, a sailing 
ship. For the next few days she sped on rapidly; the wind 
veered south, and the sea had a tremendous swell on; the brig 
was then under full sail. Some petrels and puffins came sailing 
over the poop; the doctor skilfully shot one of the latter, and 
fortunately it fell on to the deck. Simpson the harpooner 
picked it up and brought it to him. 

“Poor food that, Dr. Glawbonny,” he said. 
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“It will make good eating, my friend.” 

,“You don’t mean to say you’re going to eat that thing?” 

“And so are you, old fellow,” laughed the doctor. 

“Pooh,” replied Simpson, “but it’s oily and rancid like all 
the other sea-birds.” 

“Never mind !” answered the doctor, “I’vr got my own way 
of cooking that sort of game, and if you take it for a sea-bird 
I’ll swear never to kill another in my life.” 

“You’re a bit of a cook, thcn^” 

“A savant ought to know how to do a little of everything.” 

“You’d better take care, Simpson,” the boatswain told him, 
“the doctor’s a clever man, and he’ll make you take this 
puffin for a grouse.” 

And indeed the doctor made good his words; he removed 
the fat, all of which lies just beneath the skin, but mostly on 
the thighs; with it went the rancid fishy taste so disagreeable 
in a sea-b^d Thus prepared, the puffin was declaied excellent, 
and Simpson was the first to acknowledge it. 

During the storm Richard Sbandon had been able to judge 
the qualities of his crew; he had watched them all narrowly, 
and knew just b^w much he could depend on them. 

James Wall was devoted to him, grasping and carrying out 
his orders at once, though he might lack initiative; he was well 
suited to be second mate. 

Johnson was accustomed to the sea; an old hand in the 
Arctic, with nothing to learn either in audacity or in sang- 
froid. The harpooner, Simpson, and the carpenter, BeJI, were 
reliable, slaves to duty and discipline. The ice-master, tokcr, 
was an experienced sailor, and, like Johnson, could lender 
good service. 

Of the other sailors Garry and Bolton seemed to be the best; 
Bolton was cheerful and talkative; Garry was apparently 
thirty-five, with an energetic face, but rather pale and inclined 
to be nlelancholy. Clifton, Gripper, and Pen seemed less keen 
and resolute and always ready to grumble. Gripper had indeed 
wanted to break his engagement even before sailing, and only 
a sort of shame had kept him on board. If things went well, 
if there were not too many risks to run or too much work 
do, these three might be depended upon; but they must be 
well fed, for their hearts, so to speak, were in their stomachs. 
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Although they had been warned of this, they disliked having 
to be teetotallers; they missed their brandy and gin, though 
this did not make them spare the tea and coffee so freely 
issued. As to the two engineers, Brunton and Plover, and the 
stoker, Warren, they had so far sat with their hands in front of 
them, so Shandon Imew nothing about their capabilities. 

On 14th April the Forward got into the Gulf Stream. They 
were then in 51 ® 37' N. by 22® 58' W., two hundred miles from 
the tip of Greenland. The weather grew colder, and tlie 
thermometer fell to freezing-point. 

Though the doctor had not yet begun to wear the garments 
he was keeping for the Arctic Seas, he was dressed like a 
seaman ; he was a sight to see with his top-boots, in which his 
legs disappeared completely, his vast sou’wester, his oilskin 
jacket and trousers; when drenched with heavy rains or 
enormous waves he looked like some kind of sea-beast, and 
he was proud of it. 

For two days the sea was extremely rough; the wind veered 
round to the north-west, and delayed the brig’s progress. 
From 14th to i6th April, the swell was great, but on the 
Monday there came such a torrent of rain that the sea at once 
grew calm. Shandon discussed this with the doctor. 

“It confirms the observations made by the whaler Scoresby, 
who laid them before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of 
which I have the honour to be a corresponding member. You 
see, when it rains the waves do not rise very high, even with 
a violent wind, but when the weather is dry the sea is rougher, 
even with less wind.” 

“But how do they explain that. Doctor?” 

“Quite simply; they can’t explain it at all!” 

Just then the ice-master, who was keeping watch up aloft, 
spotted something floating to starboard, about fifteen miles 
distance down-wind. 

“An iceberg here!” exclaimed the doctor. 

Shandon raised his telescope, and confirmed its existence. 

“That’s strange!” mused the doctor. 

“Well, at last we’ve found something to surprise you,” 
laughed the mate. 

“I’m not astonished,” smiled the doctor, “for the brig 
Am of Poole^ from Greenspond, was caught in 1813 in a regular 
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ice-field^ at forty-four degrees north, and her captain, Dayer- 
nent, counted floes by hundreds.’’ 

“I see you can teach us something, even about that.” 

“Very little,” answered Glawbonny modestly; “except that 
ice has been met with even in lower latitu les.” 

“1 knew that already. Doctor, for when I was cabin-boy on 
the Ffy — a sloop-of-war ” 

“In i8i8,” continued the doctor, “at the end of March, 
almost in April, you passed between two large masses of 
floating ice below the forty-second degree.” 

“Well, you’re too much for me!” cried Shandon. 

“So this iceberg doesn’t astonish me, as we’re two degrees 
farther north.” 

“You’re a well of information, and all we’ve got to do is to 
let down the bucket.” 

“1 shall run dry sooner than you think; and now, Shandon, 
if we r^alc' get a near' r look at that berg, I should be the 
happiest of doctojs.” 

“No doubt. Johnson,” Shandon shouted to the boatswain. 
“The wind seems to be getting up.” 

“Yes, Goimran ’er,” answered Johnson; “we’re making 
veiy little wa), we’ll soon be feeling the currents in Davis 
Strait.” 

“You’re right, Johnson, and if we want to sight Gape 
Farewell on noth April, we must get steam up or we shall be 
thrown on the Labrador coasts. Nlr. Wall, will you give orders 
to light the furnace?” 

The order was obeyed, and an hour later steam was .lised; 
the sails were furled, and the screw, thrashing into the waves 
with its blades, drove the Forward into the north-west wind. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GREAT POLAR CURRENT 

Soon the flocks of birds became more and more numerous. 
Petrels, pufiins, guillemots, inhabitants of those desolate shores, 
announced the approach of Greenland. The Forward was 
rapidly cruising northwards, leaving a long trail of black 
smoke. 

On Tuesday, 17th April, about eleven in the morning, the 
ice-master first sighted the ice-blink; it was about twenty 
miles N.N.W. This dazzling strip of whiteness, in spite of the 
thick clouds, lit up all that part of the sky. Experienced sea- 
men could not be mistaken and inferred from its whiteness 
that the blink indicated the presence of a large icefield, about 
thirty miles below the horizon. 

Towards evening the wind veered to the south, and became 
favourable; Shandon put on ail sail, and for economy’s sake 
had the fires drawn. The Forward^ under her topsails and 
foresails, made for Gape Farewell. 

At three on the i8th, they sighted the ice-stream, a white 
streak, narrow but of dazzling brilliance, between sea and sky. 
It was obviously drifting from the eastern coast of Greenland 
rather than from Davis Strait, for the ice usually keeps to the 
west coast of Baffin Bay. An hour later Xh^ Forward encountered 
isolated fragments of the stream; even where most thickly 
frozen together, they conformed to the movements of the 
swell. ' 

Next day the lookout sighted the Valktrien^ a Danish corvette, 
travelling in the opposite direction and making for the New- 
foundland Banks. The current began to make itself felt, and 
Shandon had to put on sail to breast it. ' 

He, Clawbonny, James Wall, and Johnson assembled on the 
poop trying to estimate its direction and strength, and the 
doctor wanted to know if the current was also found in Baffin 
Bay. 

“There’s no doubt about that,” answered Shandon, “and 
sailing vessels find it troublesome to stem it.” 

38 
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^^Besides,” added Wall, **you also meet it off the east coast 
of America, as well as off the west coast of Greenland.” 

“There,” said the doctor, “that’s a strong argument in 
favour of the North-West Passage! The '’urrent runs about 
five miles an hour, and it’s a little difficult to suppose that it 
rises from the depths of a gulf.” 

“What’s more likely, Doctor,” replied Shandon, “is that 
though this current runs from north to south, there’s a counter- 
current in Behiing Straits tunning from south to north, which 
‘•must be the origin of this one.” 

“Then,” commented the doctor, “we must infer that 
America is completely sep<trated from the Polar lands, and 
that the waters of the Pacific round its coasts into the Atlantic. 
Besides, in the Pacific the water is at a higher level, and that’s 
another reason for it to flow into the European seas.” 

“But,” »*eplied Shandon, “there must be some facts to 
support that theory, and if there are any,” he added ironically 
“our encyclopedic doctor ought to know them.” 

“Well,” replied the person thus described, with amiable 
satisfaction, “if it inteiests you, I can tell you that whales, 
wounded in r^nds Straits, have been taken sometime later off 
Tartary with the European harpoons still in their flanks. 

“And unless they could double Cape Horn or the Cape of 
Good Hope,” replied Shandon, “they must certainly have 
rounded the north coasts of Amciica — that’s what I call a 
fact, Doctor.” 

“But if that doesn’t convince you, my dear Sh.. . don,” 
smiled the doctor, “I could adduce other facts, such as the 
drift-wood which fills Davis Straits, larch, aspen, and other 
tropical tiees. Now we know that the Gulf Stream keeps them 
from entering the Stiaits. So as they come out of it they can 
only have got into it from Behring Straits.” 

“Tl^jit settles it. Doctor,” 

“Look there!” exclaimed Johnson, “there’s something 
coming along just in time to settle our argument. I can see a 
fair-sized lump of wood floating out there; if the commander 
agrees, we’ll haul it in, and ask it where it came from.” 

“That’s it,” agreed the doctor, “the example after the rule.” 

Shandon gave the necessary orders; the brig made for the 
piece of wood, and soon afterwards, though not without some 
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trouble, the crew hoisted it on deck. It was the trunk of a 
mahogany-tree, worm-eaten right into its centre; but for this 
it could not have floated. 

“That*s fine!” exclaimed the doctor enthusiastically, “for 
as the Atlantic currents couldn’t have washed it into Davis 
Strait, and as the rivers of North America couldn’t have taken 
it into the Arctic Ocean, it’s clear that it must have come here 
direct from the Behring Straits; and look — ^you see those sea 
worms which have eaten into it, they belong to a hot-country 
species.” 

“Then it’s clear,” replied Wall, “that people who doubt the 
existence of the famous passage are quite wrong.” 

“Why, this alone ought to convince them,’ said the doctor; 
“now I’ll just map out the route of that mahogany; it was 
floated towards the Pacific down some river in the Isthmus of 
Panama or Guatemala. Then the curient swept it along the 
American coast to Behring Straits, and willy-nilly into the 
Polar Seas. It’s neither so old noi so water-logged that we need 
hesitate to say that it set out recently, and it was luckv enough 
to clear the obstacles in that long series of straits which lead 
into Baffin Bay. Then it was seized by the northern current 
and swept dov^n Davis Straits to be captured by the Forwaid^ 
to the great joy of Dr. Clawbonny, who asks tlie commander’s 
permission to keep a specimen of it.” 

“You can,” said Shandon, “but let me tell you that you 
won’t be the only one to own such salvage, 'fhe Danish 
governor of the Isle of Disko ” 

“On the Greenland coast,” continued the doctor, “boasts a 
mahogany table made from a tree-trunk fished up under the 
same circumstances. I know it, but 1 don’t envy him his talile 
for if it wasn’t too much trouble, I’d have enough wood there 
to furnish a whole bedroom.” 

During the night, from Wednesday to Thursday, thp wind 
blew with extreme violence, and drift-wood was seen in 
greater quantity; to approach the coast at a season when ice- 
bergs were so numerous involved great risk ; the mate shortened 
sail, and the Forward cruised on under her foresail and 
skysail. 

The thermometer sank below freezing-point, and Shandon 
issued suitable clothing, a woollen jacket and trousers, a 
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flannel shirt, wadmel stockings, like those which Norwegian 
country people wear, with a pair of waterproof sea-boots. As 
for Captain, he contented himself with his natural fur, and 
appeared little sensitive to the change in J e temperature; no 
doubt, he had already experienced more th a one trial of this 
kind: certainly a Dane should not find this difficult. He was 
seen very little, as he kept himself concealed in the vessel’s 
darkest recesses. 

Towards evening the coast of Greenland peeped out through 
'an opening in the fog. The doctor, armed with his field- 
glasses, could for a moment distinguish a line of peaks, 
traversed by glaciers; but the fog closed rapidly down on this 
vision, like the curtain falling at the most interesting moment 
of a play. 

On the morning of 20th April, the Forward sighted an iceberg 
150 feel hi'»h, stranded there from time immemorial; the 
thaws had not dffectccl it, but had respected its strange form. 
Many earlier explorers had described it. Naturally the doctor 
wished to keep a momento of this famous ice-mountain, and 
he made a pass' bV sketch of it. It is not surpiising that such 
masses should stranded and stay aground; for to each foot 
above water they have several below, so that this one was 
about eighty fathoms deep. 

At last, with a noon temperature of only 12®, under a snowy 
foggy sky, Gape Farewell came into sight. The Forward had 
arrived on the assigned date, so that if it suited the u>'iknown 
captain to come in such diabolical weather he woii * have 
nothing to complain about. 

‘‘There you are, then,” the doctor meditated, “cape so 
famous and so aptly named! Many who cleared it like us, 
were destined never to see it again. Is it, then, an eternal 
good-bye to all one’s friends? You have all passed it, from 
Frobi^er to Franklin, never to return to your hearth and home. 
For you it was indeed Gape Farewell!” 

It was about a.d. g^^o that seamen, setting out from Iceland, 
had discovered Greenland. Since then many other explorers 
had visited it, and among these was Sir John Franklin, v'ho 
in search of the North-West Passage, left England in 1845 
command of the Erebus and Terror: he entered Baffin Bay, but 
after he passed Disko Island nothing more was heard of him. 
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His disappearance gave rise to further voyages of explora- 
tion, and these at last led to the discovery of the Passage, and 
to the survey of these Polai continents with their complicated 
coast lines. The most daring British, French, and American 
seamen braved their terrors; and, thanks to their work, the 
maps of that region, so difficult to chart, figure in the archives 
of the Royal Geogiaphiral Society. The strange history of this 
part of the world passed through the doctor’s mind, as he 
leaned on the rail, and folloi\ed with his eyes the long wake 
left by the brig. Thoughts of its daring navigators crowded into 
his memory, and he fancied he could perceive, below the 
frozen crests of the icebergs, the pale ghosts of those who 
would return no moie. 



CHAPTER VII 


DAVIS STRAIT 

All that day the Forward cut her way easily through the half- 
broken ice; the wind was good, but the temperature very low; 
blowing across the ice-fields, the gales brought their pene- 
trating cold. 

The night demanded the closest attention; the floating 
iccbeigs closed together in that narrow channel; a hundred 
or so might often be seen at once; under the teeth of the 
grinding waves and the warmth of the spring they broke 
loose fi om thi. towering coasts to drift awav and melt. Masses of 
driftw^iyi’ collision v 'th which had to be avoided, kept the 
crew on the aler< ; the crow’s nest was hoisted up to the masthead 
— it consisted of a cask, in which the ice-master was somewhat 
sheltered from the cold winds while he kept watch over the 
sea and the ic bc'gs, and fiom which he shouted warnings of 
danger and s ‘inetimes gave instructions to the crew. 

The nights were short: since 31 si January, the refraction 
had brought the sun above the hoiizon, and it seemed to get 
higher and higher. 

But the snow impeded the view, and though it did not cause 
complete obscurity il icndcied navigation laboiiou*'. 

On 2 1 St Apiil, Cape Desolation appealed in r ' thick 
mists. The crew were tired out with the constant strain: sincx 
they had entered the ice they had not had a minute’s rest, and 
soon steam had to be raised to cut a way through the heaped- 
up blocks. 

The doctor and Johnsoii \/ere talking together in the stern, 
whil^ Shandon was snatching a few hours’ sleep in his cabin. 
Glaw^onny liked talking to the old sailor, whose numerous 
voyages had been a^ education in themselves. He felt a deep 
friendship for the boatswain, who repaid it with inteiest. 

*‘You see. Dr. Glawbonny,” Johnson explained, ‘ this 
country isn’t like any of the others; they call it Greenland, but 
there are very few weeks in the year when it desen^es its 
name.” 
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“But who knows if in the tenth century it didn’t deserve 
it?” asked the doctor. “More than one such change has 
occurred, and I daresay I should astonish you if I were to tell 
you that according to the Icelandic chronicles two hundred 
villages used to flourish hexe about eight or nine centuries 
ago.” 

“You’d astonish me so much. Dr. Clawbonny, that I’d find 
it hard to believe, for it’s a miserable country.” 

“However miserable it may be, it still offers enough shelter 
to its inhabitants, and even to civilized Europeans.” 

“Very likely! We met men at Disko and Uppernawik who 
consented to live in such a climate; but my idea is that they 
did so by compulsion and not by choice.” 

“I daresay you’re right, though people can get used to 
anything, and the Greenlanders don’t seem to have as much to 
complain of as the workmen of our laige towns; they may be 
badly off, but they certainly aren’t unhappy. I say unhappy, 
though that’s hardly the word for it; for if these people haven’t 
got the comforts of more temperate countries, they are used to 
a harsh climate, and they find pleasures in it which we can’t 
even imagine.” 

“I suppose we must think so, as Heaven is just. But many 
voyages have brought me to these coasts, and my heart always 
shrinks at the sight of these wretched solitudes; but they ought 
to have given these capes and promontories and bays more 
cheerful names, for Cape Farewell and Cape Desolation aren’t 
likely to attract travellers!” 

“I’ve noticed that too,” replied the doctor, “but these 
names have a geographical interest that we mustn’t forget. 
They describe the experiences of the men who named them; 
and if, along with the names of the explorers themselves, I 
meet with Cape Desolation I soon find Mercy Bay; Cape 
Providence is a companion to Port Anxiety; Repulse Bay 
brings me back to Cape Eden, and leaving Turnagain Point 
I seek shelter in Refuge Bay. There, under my eyes passes an 
endless succession of perils, misfortunes, obstacles, successes, 
despairs, and rescues, mingled with the famous names of my 
country and, like a series of ancient medals, the words recall 
the whole history of these waters.” 

“You’re quite right. Dr. Clawbonny, and I hope that 
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during our voyage we shall meet with more Success Bays than 
Despair Capes.” 

“I hope so too, Johnson; but, tell me, have the crew got over 
any of their fears ?” 

“Yes, a little; but since we got into the ''trait they began 
worrying about our strange captain; more man one of them 
expected to see him when we touched Gieenland, and so far 
there’s been nothing; but between you and me. Doctor, 
doesn’t it surprise you too 

“It does indeed, Johnson.” 

“Do you believe the captain really exists?” 

“Of course I do.” 

“But why ever does he behave like this?” 

“If I leally must tell you what’s in my mind, Johnson, it’s 
that the captdin wanted to entice the crew too far to dream 
of turnint^ back. Now if he had been on board when we 
staited tfic/ would a^l have wanted to know where we’re 
bound for, and he might ha\e found that troublesome.” 

“But why?” 

“Suppose he meants to attempt some superhuman enter- 
prise, and to r wueie nobody else has ever gone before, do 
you think he’d ever have got a crew together But once we’ve 
got so far there’s nothing for it but to go on.” 

“Very likely. Dr. Clawbonny. I’ve known more than one 
daring adventurer whose very name was a terror, and who 
would never have found anyone to go with him in his perilous 
expeditions ” * 

“Except me,” ventured the doctor. 

“And me, after you,” answered Johnson, “and to follow 
you; and I’ll go so far as to say that our captain is one of them. 
No mattei, we shall soon see; I suppose our unknown captain 
will take his place on board fiom the coast of Uppernawik or 
Melville Bay, and at last he’ll tell us where it’s his good 
pleasure to take the ship.” 

“I quite agree, Johnson, but the difficulty wdll be to get as 
far as Melville Bay. Look at those icebergs around us on every 
side! They scarcely leave us room to move. Just look at that 
great level stretch.” 

“We whalers call that an ice-field, a continuous surface of 
ice which stretches as far as you can see.” 
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**And on that side, that broken ice-iield, those long frag- 
ments of ice more or less joined at their edges?” 

**That*s a pack; if it were circular we’d call it a patch; and, 
if it were longer, a stream.” 

“And there, those floating lumps of ice?” 

“Those are drift-ice; if they were a bit higher they’d be 
icebergs or hills; it’s dangerous to touch them, and we have to 
steer clear of them. Here, look over there: on that ice-field 
there is a mound thrust up by the pressure of the ice; we caU 
it a hummock; if it were submerged to its base we’d call it a 
calf. We have to give them all these names, so that we can 
recognize them.”^ 

“It’s certainly a marvellous sight!” exclaimed the doctor, as 
he looked at these wonders; “there’s scope for imagination 
there!” 

“Yes,” answered Johnson, “ice often takes these queer 
shapes, and our men aren’t slow to find names for them.” 

“Look, Johnson, look at that group of icebergs! Doesn’t it 
look like a foieign town, an Eastern town, with its minarets 
and mosques under the pale glare of the moon? Faither on 
there’s a long scries of Gothic vaults — they remind me of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel or the Houses of Parliament.” 

“Those houses and towns would be very dangerous to live in, 
and we mustn’t sail too close to them. Some of those minarets 
are tottering on their base, and the very least of them would 
crush a vessel likfe the Forward'^ 

“And yet sailors dared to venture into these seas without 
steam to help them! However could a sailing vessel be steeied 
through these moving reefs 

“All the same, it’s been done. Dr. Clawbonny. When the 
wind turned against us — and that’s happened to me more 
than once — ^we patiently anchored ourselves to one of those 
blocks, and we drifted more or less with it and waited ^r a 
favourable chance to set sail again. I must say, though, that 
this sort of travel took months, while with a little good luck 
we’ll only take a few days.” 

“It seems to me,” said the doctor, “that the temperature is 
tending to get lower.” 

^ And, he might have added, an open channel through the ice is called 
a lead. — LO.E, 
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*‘That would be a pity,” answered Johnson, “for we need 
a thaw to break up these masses and drive them out into the 
Atlantic; besides, there’s more of them in Davis Straits, for 
the sea gets narrower between Capes Walsingham and Hol- 
steinborg; but beyond the sixty-seventh degree we’ll find the 
seas more navigable in May and June.” 

“Yes; but first we have to get there.” 

“Yes, wc have to get there. Dr. Clawbonny. In June or 
July we should have found an open channel, as the whalers 
do, but our orders were definite wc had to be here in April. 
Unless I’m much mistaken our captain is one of those fellows 
with only one idea in his head; we set off so early simply 
because he wants to go a long way. But we shall see.” 

The doctor was right in stating that the temperature was 
falling: at noon the thermometer indicated only 6°, and 
a north-west breeze was getting up — though this cleared the 
sky, it heltw‘d the current to drive the floating ice blocks into 
the Foiwa d\ paih. Thf / were not all driven by the same 
forces, and it was not uncommon to meet some of the tallest, 
gripped at the base by an undercurrent, drifting against the 
wind. 

It is easy to r ilize the difficulties of such navigation; the 
engineers had hardly a minute’s rest; the engines were con- 
trolled as ordered by the officers of the watch. Sometimes the 
brig had to dash tliiough an opening in the ice-fields, some- 
times to race with an iceberg which threatened to close the 
only practicable outlet; or, again, one of the icebergs, unex- 
pectedly toppling over, might force her to back quiAly to 
keep from being crushed. The ice, carried along, brokm up 
and pressed together by the northern current, was crowded 
into the channel, and if cemented by the frost it would form 
an impassable barrier to the Foiwaii. 

Innumerable birds were encouirtered ; fluttering about with 
deafefting cries, they stretched out their wings and braved in 
their play the snow whipped by the hurricane. Their ceaseless 
movement livened up the scene. 

Fragments of drifting wood were noisily clashing together; 
a few enormous, bloated-headed cachalots approached the 
vessel, though, to the annoyance of Simpson the harpooner, 
there was no chance of himting them. Towards evening 
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several seals appeared, swimming between the ice-blocks, with 
their noses out of the water. 

On the 22nd, the temperature again fell; the Forward put 
on all steam to take advantage of the favourable leads; the 
wind blew steadily from the north-west: all sails were furled. 

During that day, a Sunday, the sailors had little to do. 
After the reading of Divine service, which was conducted by 
Shandon, the crew hunted the guillemots, and caught a 
number of them. These served d la clawbomienne lent a 
pleasant variety to the meals of the officers and crew. 

At three in the afternoon the Forward sighted the Kin of 
Sael and the Sugarloaf; the sea was very rough; from time to 
time a vast and unwelcome fog fell fiom the grey sky; however, 
at noon bearings could be taken. The vessel was in 62° 20' N. 
by 54® 22' W. She would have to go two degrees farthei to jfind 
better sailing in a moie open sea. 

The next three days saw a continual struggle with the ice; 
working the engines became very fatiguing; the steam had to 
be turned on or off quickly and escaped whistling from its 
valves. In the dense mist the approach of icebergs was only 
known by the dull thundering of the avalanches; the brig had 
to sheer off at once lest she be crushed against the heaps of 
rock-hard fresh-water ice. Shandon never missed the oppor- 
tunity of renewing his supply of water by embarking several 
tons of the ice every day. 

The doctor could not get used to the optical delusions that 
were produced on these coasts by refraction. An iceberg might 
seem to be within easy reach, when it was at least ten or twelve 
miles away. He tried to accustom his eyesight to these strange 
conditions, so as to be able to correct its errors. 

At last the crew were completely worn out by their efforts 
to haul the vessel along the ice and to keep it clear of the most 
menacing icebergs by means of long poles. Nevertheless, on 
Friday, 27 th April, the Forward was still held relentlessly back 
outside the Arctic Circle. 
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GOSSIP OF THE CREW 

However, the Forward managed, by adroitly slipping 
through the leads, to gain a few more minutes north; but 
instead of evading the enemy, she had soon to attack it. The 
ice-fields, several miles across, were closing in, and as these 
nfoving masses can exert a pressure of more than 10,000,000 
tons, they had to be given a wide berth. The ice-saws were 
got ready, to be brought into action at a moment’s notice. 
Some of the crew philosophically accepted their hard work, 
but the others grumbled, though they dare iiot disobey. While 
they were getting the tools ready, they exchanged opinions. 

“Devil u!” Bolton exclaimed cheerfully, ‘T don’t know 
what makes me thmk ol a very jolly little tavern in Water 
Street where a man can make himself comfortable between 
a glass of gin and a bottle of poiter. Can’t you imagine it, 
Gripper?” 

“To tell you truth,” came a swift retort, for the man he 
spoke to had a vile temper, “I can’t imagine it here.” 

“It’s only in a manner of speaking, Gripper; it’s clear that 
the snow cities Dr. Clawbonny admires so much can’t boast 
of the smallest pub where a poor sailor can whet his w'histlc 
with a. glass or two of brandy.” 

“That’s true enough, Bolton; and you may as well aclJ that 
there’s nothing wwth drinking here. That’s a nice thing — to 
do men out of their grog when they’re in the Northern Seas.” 

“But,” put in Garry, “have you forgotten what the doctor 
told us? It’s to keep us from getting tlie scurvy. It’s the only 
way to get any farther.” 

"B^t I don’t want to get any farther, Garry; w^e’ve done 
pretty well to have come as far as this without trying to go 
where the devil must have made up his mind not to let us.” 

“Well, we shan’t go, tliat’s all,” replied Pen. “I declare 
I’ve almost forgotten what gin tastes like.” 

“But remember what the doctor says,” replied Bolton. 

“It’s all very fine for them to talk,” said Pen in his coarse 
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voice. “Who knows if it isn’t just an excuse for being stingy 
with the booze 

“Pen may be right,” said Gripper. 

“His nose is too red for that,” answered Bolton. “Pen 
needn’t grumble if it loses a little of its colour.” 

“What’s my nose got to do with you?” the sailor replied 
sharply, attacked in his most vulnerable spot. “My nose 
doesn’t need anj of your help, thank you — ^you look after your 
own.” 

“Now then, don’t get angry, Pen; I didn’t know your nose 
was so touchy. I like a glass of whisky as well as anybody, 
especially in a temperatuie like this, but if I know it’ll do me 
more harm than good, 1 go without!” 

“You may go without,” chipped in Waircn the stoker; “but 
everyone doesn’t.” 

“Wliat do you mean, Wairen?” asked Ciairy, staring at 
him. 

“I mean that for some reason or other theic aic spirits on 
board, and I fancy they don’t go without in the officer’s 
quarteis.” 

“And how' do you know that?” asked Garry. 

Warren did not know what to say. he was talking just for 
the sake of talking. 

“You see Wairen don’t know anything about it, Gariy,” 
said Bolton. 

“Well,” said Pen, “we’ll ask the commander to issue the 
grog we’ve earned, and we’ll see what he says.” 

“I shoiddn’t if I were you,” answ^ered Gairy. 

“Why.'”’ cried Pen and Gripper. 

“Because he’ll lefusc. You knew what the lules weie when 
you signed on; you ought to have thought about it then.” 

“Besides,” replied Bolton, taking Gairy’s pait because he 
liked the man’s character, “Richard Shandon isn’t boss here, 
he docs as he’s told, like the rest of us.” * 

“Who IS the boss here, then Pen w'anted to know. 

“The captain.” 

“Always that cuiscd captain!” exclaimed Pen. “Don’t you 
see that on these ice-banks there’s no more a captain than 
there is a pub? It’s a polite way of refusing us what we’ve got 
a right to.” 
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*‘But if there is a captain/’ replied Bolton, *^and I’ll bet 
two month’s pay we’ll see him before long.” 

“Done!” replied Pen. “And I’ve got a thing or two to tell 
him to his face*” 

“Who’s talking about the captain^” asked CJl ^lon, who was 
both superstitious and envious. “Is there anything fresh about 
the captain 

“No ” they answered at once. 

“Well, I believe we’ll find him one fine day settled in his 
cabjtn, with nobody knowing how he got there or which way 
he came.” 

“Get out!” replied Bolton. “Why, Clifton, you seem to 
think he’s a bogey — one of those biownies the Highlandeis talk 
about.” 

“Laugh as much as you like, Bolton, )ou won’t make me 
change my mitid. E\ci> day when I pass his cabin I look 
through tlio *v )h(>le One oi these fine moiniugs I’ll come 
and tell you what li ’s like and what he’s made of.” 

“Devil take it, he’ll be like everyone else,” said Pen, “and 
if he tliinks he can do what he likes with us he'll soon find 
himseli mistaken, iiai s all* ’ 

“Pen doesn’t know him yet,” Bolton pointed out, “and he 
wants to pick a quaiiel with him alieady.” 

“Who doesn’t know him'*” Chiton looked cunning. “I’d 
like to know who doesn’t know him*” 

“What the devil do you mean'”’ asked Gnppei. 

“I know very well what I mean ” * 

“Well, we don’t.” 

“Well, Pen has had a row with him alieady.” 

“With the captain 

“Yes, the dog-captain — it comes to the same thing!” 

The sailors looked at one another, aiiaid oi saying too much. 

“Mag or dog,” Pen muttered between his teeth, “I’ll settle 
with that animal one of thc'sc days.” 

“Come, Chiton,” asked Bolton seriously. “Don't you know 
Johnson was only fooling? \ou don’t mean to say that you 
believe the dog really is the captain 

“Indeed I do,” answered Clifton in tones of conviction. “If 
you kept a look-out as I do, you’d have noticed his queer 
goings-on.” 
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*‘Wcll, tell US about it.” 

“Haven’t you noticed the way he paces up and down the 
poop with such an air of authority, looking up at the sails as 
though he were on watch?” 

“That’s true enough,” added Gripper, “and one evening I 
actually found him with his paws on the steering-wheel.” 

“You don’t mean it!” said Bolton. 

“And doesn’t he go off every night for a stroll on the ice, 
without worrying about the bears or the cold ?” 

“Thai’s true enough,” agreed Bolton. 

“Do you ever see that there animal, like an honest dog, 
wanting human company, sneaking about the galley or fixing 
his eyes on Mr. Strong when he’s taking something tasty to 
the chief? Don’t you hear him in the night when he’s gone 
two or three miles from the vessel, howling fit to make your 
blood run cold, as if that weren’t easy enough in a temperature 
like this? What’s more, have you ever seen him eat? He never 
takes nothing from nobody. He leaves his plate untouched, and 
unless somebody feeds him on the quiet I tell you he lives 
without eating. If that isn’t queer, I’m a fool!” 

“ ’Pon my word,” replied Bell, the carpenter, \^ho had 
listened to Clifton’s arguments, “I shouldn’t be surprised if 
you were right.” 

The other kept silent. 

“Well, at any rale, where’s the Forward taking us?” 

“I don’t know anythmg about that,” icplied Bell. “Richard 
Shandon will get the rest of his orders at the proper time.” 

“But who from^” 

“Who from?” 

“Yes, how ?” Bolton urged him. 

“Now then, answer up, Bell!” chimed in the other sailors. 

“By whom? How? Why, I don’t know,” said the carpenter, 
getting embarrassed. ^ 

“Why, from the dog-captain,” exclaimed Clifton. “He’s 
written one letter already, so he can very well write another! 
If I only knew half of what that ’ere animal knows, I shouldn’t 
mind being First Lord of the Admiralty!” 

“So then you stick to it that that dog’s the real captain?” 

“Yes, just as I told you.” 

“Well,” said Pen hoarsely, “if that there animal don’t want 
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to end up in a dog’s skin^ he’d better hurry up and turn into 
a man, or take my word for it I’ll settle his hash.” 

“What for?” asked Garry. 

“Because I want to,” replied Pen brutally; “and it’s nobody 
else’s business.” 

“Enough talking, my boys,” shouted Johnson, interfering 
just in time, for the conversation was getting heated. “Get 
on with your work, and fix up your saws quicker than that. 
We’ve got to clear the ice-field.” 

“What! on a Friday?” muttered Clifton, shrugging his 
shoulders. “You’ll see she won’t cross the Arctic Circle as easily 
as that.” 

Whatever the reason, all that day the efforts of the crew 
were almost fruitless. The Forward could not cleave the ice- 
fields even by driving against them at full speed, and they had 
to anchor for the night. 

On Saturday, ibe tem|jerature again fell under the east 
wind. Tne wealhei cleared, and the eye could sweep over the 
distant white plains, rendered dazzling by the reflection of the 
sun’s rays. At seven in tlie morning the thermometer marked 
8° below zero. 

The doctor was tempted to stay quietly in his cabin, and 
re-read the Arctic voyages; but, as was his custom, he asked 
himself what would be the most disagreeable thing he could 
do, and derided that to go on deck and help the men would 
not be very pleasant in such a temperature. Faithful to his 
rule, he left his well-warmed cabin and went to help haJfi the 
vessel. He appeared to great advantage in the green specU*i.les 
which protected his eyes from the glare of the reflected sun- 
shine; he was always careful to weai them to avoid ophthalmia, 
so prevalent in these high latitudes. 

Ibwards evening the Forward had made several miles 
farthe^north, thanks to the men’s hard work and to Shandon's 
skill in taking advantage of every favourable opportunity; by 
midnight she had cleared the sixty-sixth parallel, and the lead- 
line indicated twenty-thiee fathoms; Shandon realized he was 
on a shoal, and that land was only thirty miles to the east. 

But now the masses of ice, so far motionless, split and began 
to move; icebergs appeared to be surging up in every direction; 
the brig was entangled in a series of moving floes, whose 
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crushing force would be irresistible. Handling her became so 
difficult that Garry, the best helmsman, took the wheel; the 
ice-mountains threatened to close up behind the brig; she had 
to find a way through the floating icc, and prudence as well 
as duty enjoined them to go ahead. The difficulties increased 
when Shandon found it impossible to fix his direction among 
these ever-changing masses. 

The crew was divided into two groups, larboard and star- 
board; each man, armed with a long iron- tipped pole, thrust 
back the menacing ice-blocks. Soon the Fofwaid entered a lead 
between two tow'eiing blocks, so narrow' that the tips of her 
yards brushed against the rock-haid walls. She gradually got 
involved in a winding gull>, filled with eddies of snow% while 
around her floating ice crashed and split with sinister 
crackings. 

It soon became clear that thcie w'as no escape from this 
gulley. An enormous block, trapped in the channel, was 
driving rapidly on to the Forward: it seemed impossible to 
avoid It, and just as impossible to back out along a road 
already choked. 

Shandon and Johnson, standing on the piow', were studying 
the position. Shandon pointed with his right hand in the 
direction the helmsman was to lake, while Ins left indicated 
to James Wall, posted beside the engineer, his orders for the 
engines. 

“How will this end^” the doctor asked Johnson. 

“As God wills,” icplied the boatswain. 

The ice-block, at hast a hundred feet high, was only about 
a cable’s length from the Forward^ and was threatening to 
crush her to pieces. 

“Curse the luck!” exclaimed Pen, with a frightful oath. 

“Silence!” exclaimed a voice which nobody could recognize 
in the midst of the storm. 

The block seemed to be falling headlong upon the brig; 
there was a moment of unspeakable anxiety; in spite of 
Shandon’s orders, the men flung down their poles and flocked 
to the stern. 

Suddenly a frightful sound was heard; a veritable water- 
spout fell upon the deck, thrown up by an enormous wave. A 
cry of terror rang out from the crew, though Garry, at the 
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helm, held the Forward on her course in spite of her frightful 
lurches. 

When again they looked at the icc-mountain it had vanished; 
the channel was clear, and beyond it a long lead, lit by the 
sunshine, allowed the brig to continue on her vay. 

“Well, Dr. Claw bonny,” said Johnson, “hoW c j you explain 
that?” 

“It’s quite simple,” answered the doctor, “it often happens. 
When these floating masses split away during the thaw, they 
drift off separately, in peifect equilibiium. But b> degrees, as 
they move southwaids into waimer w'atei, their base, weak- 
ened by collision w ith other icebergs begins to melt and get 
smaller. At last comes the moment when the centre of gravity 
is displaced, and ihtn of (oursc tlu\ overtuin But if that one 
had ovei till lied two minutes later, it would have fallen on our 
vessel and eiushe*d her to pieces ” 



CHAPTER IX 


ANOTHER LETTER 

The Arctic Circle was cleared at last. On 30th April, at 
midday, the Forward passed Holsteinborg; picturesque moun- 
tains towered up on the eastern horizon. The sea 
appeared almost clear of ice, and the few remaining 
floes could easily be avoided. The wind veered round to the 
south-east and the brig, undei full sail, pushed on up Baffin 
Bay. 

The way was unusually calm, and the ciew could snatch a 
little rest. Many birds were swimming and fluttering around 
the vessel; amongst these weie alca-alla, rather like teal, black 
with a white breast; they swooped into the sea, remaining 
submerged for as much as foity seconds. 

The day would not have been out of the ordinary except 
that something happened very diflicult to explain. At six in 
the morning Rich4ird Shandon, re-entering his cabin after 
being relieved, found a letter on his table: 

To the Commander, 

Richard Shandon, 

On the Fonvard 
Baffin Bay. 

Shandon could not believe his eyes, and before reading so 
strange an epistle he sent for the doctor, James Wall, and 
Johnson, and showed it to them. 

“Things are getting very queer,” commented Johnson. 
“It’s splendid!” thought the doctor. 

“At last,” Shandon exulted, “we shall know the secret.” 
He ripped open the envelope and read : 

Commander — ^The captain of the Forward is pleased with 
the coolness, skill, and courage that your men, your officers, 
and yourself have recently displayed; he begs you to convey 
his thanks to the crew. 
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Kindly steer north towards Melville Bay, and thence try 
to enter Smith Sound. 

The Captain of the Forward, 

K.Z. 

Monday, 30th April, off Cape Walsinghaxi' 

“And that’s alP” cried the dot tor. 

“1 hat’s all,” replied bhaiidon, as the letter fell from his 
hands. 

“Well,” said Wall, “ihis mystei oiis captain doesn’t 
even suggest coming on board, so I suppose he never will 
come ” 

“But how did this letter get here asked Johnson. 

Shandon was silent 

“Mr. Wall IS right,” replied the doctor, after picking uo the 
letter and turning it over and over, “the captain won’t come 

on board f' * excellent reason ” 

“And wliats tLat'^” Shandon mterniptcd him 
“Because he’s htie ahead), ’ w is the doctoi s simple repl) 
“Already^ ’ exclaimed Shandon “Whal do you mcan^” 
“Well, how other m^c do you explain how this letter 
arrived 

Johnson nodded his head approvingly 
“It isn’t possible*” protested Shandon ‘ I know eveiy man 
in the < rew We’d have to believe that the captain has been 
here among us evei since we set sail It isn t possible, I 
tell you. Iheie isn t one of them that 1 huen t seen cx^^r a 
bundled times in Liserpool, Doctor, youi idea won’t \ old 
water.” 

“Then what do you think, Shandon ’ 

“Anything but that* I think that the captain, or one of his 
men, has taken advantage of the darkness, the log, or anything 
you like, to slip on board, wt aren’t \ civ fai from land, there 
are Esquimau kayaks that can slip unseen between the ice- 
bergs, somebody may have come on boaid and left the letter, 
the fog was thick enough to help them ” 

“And to keep them fiom seeing the bug,” leplied the 
doctoi, “it we couldn’t see an intiudei slip on board, how 
could he locate the Forward in the midst of a fog^” 

“That’s right enough,” exclaimed Johnson. 
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•‘So I get back,” said the doctor, “to my first idea. What do 
you think about it, Shandon ?” 

“Whatever you like,” replied Shandon fiercely, “but I 
won’t believe this man is on board my ship.” 

“Perhaps,” added Wall, “someone in the ciew has had 
orders from him.” 

“Maybe,” admitted the doctor. 

“But w'hich of them?” asked Shandon. “I tell you I’ve 
known all of them a long time.” 

“Anyhow,” replied Johnson, “if this captain shows himself, 
whether he’s man or devil, we’ll welcome him; but there’s 
something else we can learn firom this letter.” 

“What’s that?” asked Shandon. 

“Why, that as we’re to steer not only towards Melville Bay, 
but right into Smith Sound, that makes it clear that our aim 
isn’t to seek the North-West Passage, as we shall leave the 
only track that leads to it on our left — Lancaster Sound; so 
we’ve got to expect tricky navigation in unknown seas.” 

“Yes, Smith Sound,” replied Shandon, “that’s the route 
that the American explorer Kane followed in 1853, and what 
perils he had to face! For a long time he was given up as lost. 
However, as we must go, let’s go on. But where ^ How far? 
To the Pole?” 

“And why not?” cried the doctor. 

The idea of so insane an attempt made the boatswain shrug 
his shoulders. 

“After all,” resumed James Wall, “getting back to the 
captain, if he exists at all, I can’t see anywhere on the coast 
of Greenland except Disko or Uppernaw^ik where he possibly 
can be waiting for us; in a few days we’ll know what to 
expect.” 

“But,” the doctor asked Shandon, “aren’t you going to tell 
the crew about this letter?” 

“With the commander’s permission,” replied Johnson, “I 
shouldn’t do anything of the kind.” 

“But why not?” asked Shandon. 

“Because all this mystery is taking the heart out of the men; 
they’re already getting anxious about the fate of our expedi- 
tion, and if its supernatural side is overstressed it may 
affect them seriously, and then in a critical moment we 
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shan’t be able to rely on them. What do you say about it, 
Commander?” 

“And you, Doctor — ^what do you think?” asked Shandon. 

“I think Johnson’s right.” 

“And you, Wall?” 

“Unless theie’s any better reason, I should agree with these 
gentlemen.” 

Shandon reflected for a few minutes, and re-read the letter 
carefully. 

‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, “your views are excellent, but I 
caii't accept them.” 

“Why not, Shandon ?” asked the doctor. 

“Because the instructions of this leltei are foimal: they 
order me to give the captain’s thanks to the crew, and so far 
I have always blindly obeyed his oideis however they reached 
me. So I cannot ” 

“But " ouid Johnson, leasonably anxious about the 

effect of such a com nunicalion upon the sailors’ mind^i. 

“My dear Johnson,” answeicd Shandon, “your arguments 
are excellent, but lead this -‘he begs you to convey his thanks 
to the crew’.” 

“Then you must do so,” replied Johnson, for he too was a 
great stickler for discipline. ‘‘Shall I muster the crew on 
deck?” 

“If you please,” replied Shandon. 

The news that a letter had come from the captain spiead 
like wildliie: the sailois weie soon assembled, and the*ii ate 
read out the mysteiious Icttei. 

It was received in dead silence; the crew dispersed, a prey 
to a thousand suppositions. Clifton was giving himself up to 
all the wanderings of his superstitious imagination; he credited 
much of the business to the dog-captain, and whenever he 
happened to meet him he ne\er failed to salute him. “I told 
you the animal could w'lite,” he explained. 

No one had anything to say to this, and even Bell, the 
carpenter, would not have knowm what to leply. 

But they all realized that even if the captain were not theie, 
his spirit or his shadow was watching them, and henceforward 
the wisest of them kept what they thought about him to 
themselves. 
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On 1st May, at noon, they were in 68® N. and 56® 32' W. 
The temperature was higher and the thermometer marked 
25® above zero. 

The doctor amused himself watching the antics of a white 
bear and two cubs on the edge of an ice-pack. Accompanied 
by Wall and Simpson, he tried to hunt them in the canoe; but 
the animal, by no means of a warlike disposition, rapidly 
led its offspring away, and soon the chase had to be given 
up. 

Another cape was doubled during the night under a 
favourable wind, and soon the high mountains of Disko rose 
on the horizon. Gk)dhaven Bay, the residence of the Governor- 
General of the Danish Settlements, was on ihe right. Shandon 
did not consider it woith while to stop, and soon outran the 
Esquimau kayaks which were trying to reach his ship. 

It was from the island of Disko, also called Whale Island, 
that, on I2th July, 1845, Sir John Franklin wrote to the 
Admiralty for the last time. It was here too that on 27th 
August, 1859, Captain McClintock set foot when he icturned 
with only too definite proof of the loss oi the Fianklin expedi- 
tion. These memories plunged the doctor into melancholy 
reflections, but soon the heights of Disko weie lost to view. 

Many icebergs were on the coasts, some of those which even 
the strongest thaws cannot detach; the endless series of ridges 
took the strangest forms. 

The next day, towards three, Sanderson Hope was sighted 
to the north-east and was left on the starboard about fifteen 
miles away; the mountains seemed tinged reddish-brown. 
During the evening several finner whales, with fins on theii 
backs, came playing around the ship, spurting out air and 
water from their blow-holes. 

It was during the night of 3rd May that the doctor saw for 
the first time the sun graze the horizon without actually 
dipping into it. Since 31st January, the days had beenjgetting 
longer and longer and now the sun was not settitig at all. To 
those not used to it, this perpetual light was a source of wonder 
and even of fatigue; it is almost impossible to realize how 
much our eyes need periods of darkness. The doctor felt real 
pain from this perpetual glare, made still more acute by the 
reflection of the sun’s rays upon the ice-fields. 
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On 5th May the Forward crossed the seventy-second 
parallel; two months later she would have encountered 
numerous whalers, but as yet the straits were not open enough 
to let them enter Baflin Bay. Next day, after passing Woman’s 
Island, she sighted Uppernawik, the most no* *^herly Danish 
settlement on these coasts. 



CHAPTER X 


HAZARDOUS NAVIGATION 

Shandon and Dr. Clawbonny, with three of the crew, went 
on shore in the \vhale-boat. The governor, his wife, and his 
five children, all of the Esquimau race, came politely to meet 
the visitors. The doctor, who was something of a philologist, 
knew enough Danish to get on friendly terms with them; 
moreover, Foker, the expedition’s interpreter as w^ell as its 
ice-master, knew about twenty words of the local language, 
and if you are not ambitious twenty words will carry you 
far. 

The governor, who had been born on the island, had never 
left his native country. He did the honours for himself and 
the Lutheran minister of his town, which consisted of three 
wooden houses, a school, and some storehouses filled with 
fiotsam and jetsam. The rest of the town consisted of igloos, 
entered by creeping through a hole. 

Most of the population came down to greet the Forward^ 
and more than one of them went out into the middle of the 
bay in his kayak, fifteen feet long and scarcely two feet wide. 

The doctor knew' that the word Esquimaux meant “law-fish- 
eaters”, and he knew too that the people regarded it as an 
insult, so he took care to call them “Greenlanders”. Yet from 
the look of their oily sealskin clothing, making it impossible to 
distinguish their sex, and from their greasy smell, it was easy 
to guess what food they ate. Like all Ichthyophages, they were 
badly affected by leprosy, but this seemed to have no other 
effect upon their general health. 

The Lutheran minister and his wdfe, with whom the doctor 
had promised himself a private chat, were aw^ay visiting 
Proven on the south of Uppernawik: so Clawbonny was 
restricted to conversing with the governor. This chief magis- 
trate did not seem to be well educated; a litde less and he 
would have been completely ignorant, a little more and he 
would have known how to read. The doctor asked him about 
the trade and the customs and manners of the Esquimaux, and 
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learnt by signs the comparative values in Copenhagen of 
seal-skins, bear-skins, and blue and white fox-skins. 

He also wished to complete his personal education by visiting 
one of the Esquimau huts; one can hardly imagine what a 
learned man will do in the quest for knowlec.<;e. But the 
opening of those hovels was too narrow for the enthusiastic 
fellow to crawl into; this w'as very lucky for him, for there is 
nothing more repulsive than that accumulation of things 
living and dead, seal-meat and Esquimau bodies, rotting fish 
and d^rty wearing apparel, which furnish a Greenland hovel; 
no window to freshen the unbreathable air, only a hole at the 
top of the hut, which lets out the smoke but keeps in the 
smell. 

Foker explained this to the doctor, who did not curse his 
corpulence the less for that. He w^anted to investigate conditions 
for himself. 

“I feel sure/’ said he, ‘‘one gets used to it in the long run.*’ 

“In the long run,” depicts Dr. Clawbonny in a single 
phrase. 

While the worthy doctor was carrying out his ethnographical 
studies, Shandon, following his instructions, was busy getting 
means of transport to cross the ice. He had to pay several 
pounds for a sledge and six dogs, and even then he Paund it 
hard to persuade the natives to part w'ith them. He had also 
wished to engage Hans Christian, the experienced dog-driver, 
who had taken part in Captain McClinlock’s expedition; Ityt, 
unfortunately the man then happened to be in Southen 
Greenland. 

Then came the grand question, was there in Uppernawik a 
European waiting for the Forward^s arrival ? Did the governor 
know if any foreigner, an Englishman probably, had arrived 
recently? How long was it since he had last been in touch 
with whalers or other vessels? To these questions the governor 
replied tRat not one solitary foreigner had landed on that side 
of the coast for more than ten months. Shandon then asked 
for the names of the whalers most recently seen; he knew 
none of them. It was disheartening. 

“You must agree. Doctor, that all this is impossible ! Nodiing 
at Gape Farewell, nothing at Disko Island, nothing at 
Uppernawik.” 
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*‘If in a few days’ time you say ‘Nothing in Melville Sound’, 
I shall salute you as the one and only captain of the Forward.^* 

Towards evening the boat took the visitors back to the ship. 
Strong, seeking for fresh food, had obtained several dozen 
eider-duck eggs, twice as big as hens’ eggs, and greenish in 
colour. This was not much, but the change was refreshing to 
a crew fed on salted meat. 

The wind became favourable the next day, but Shandon 
did not order the vessel to be got under sail; he wanted to slay 
another day, to give time for any new arrival to join the 
Fonvard. He even ordered the 1 6-pounder to be fired at hourly 
intervals; it thundered out with a terrible din amidst the 
icebeigs, but all it did was to frighten the flocks of sea-birds. 
During the night he sent up several rockets, bui in vain. So 
he had to make up his mind to set sail. 

On 8th May, at six in the morning, the Forward^ under her 
topsails, foresails, and topgallant, lost sight of Uppernawik, 
and the hideous stakes hung with seal-guts and deer-paunches. 
The wind was blowing from the south-west, and the tem- 
perature went UD to 32®. The sun pierced the fog, and the 
ice was loosening under its lays. But the reflection of the light 
had a disastrous effect on the eyesight of several of the crew, 
who were struck with snow-blindness, a weakness of the eyes 
very frequent in spring, which often produces total blindness. 
The doctor advised the sufferers and their companions to 
cover their fax:es with green gauze, and he was the first to 
act on his own prescription. 

The dogs bought by Shandon at Uppernawik w^ere rather 
savage, but in the end they grew accustomed to the ship; 
Captain did not take the arrival of these new comrades too 
much to heart and seemed to know their ways. Clifton was 
not the last to comment that Captain must already have 
had something to do with his biethren the Greenlanders. 
These, when on land had always been famished and weakened 
by under-nourishment; they now thought only of recruiting 
their strength on the ship’s rations. 

On 9th May, the Forward arrived within a few cables’ length 
of the most westerly of the Baffin Isles. The doctor noticed 
several rocks in the bay between the islands and the mainland, 
the Crimson Cliffs; they were covered over with snow as red 
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as carmine, to which Dr. Kane assigns a purely vegetable 
origin. Clawbonny wanted to study them more closely, but 
the ice kept the vessel from approaching the coast; although 
the temperature had a tendency to rise, it was easy to see that 
the icebergs and ice-streams were accumulating towards the 
north of Baflin Bay. 

Beyond Uppernawik, the land looked very d (Tcrent, and 
immense glaciers were outlined on the horizon against a 
greyish sky. On the loth the Forward left Iliiigston Bay on the 
right, near 74“ N. Seveial hundred miles westward Lancaster 
Sound opened iiito the sea. 

But then that immense expanse of water disappeared under 
enormous icc-fields, upon which hummocks rose up as regu- 
larly as though they had been crystallized. Shandon had got 
up steam, and until the iith the Foiward wound her way 
between the floes, leaving a trail of black smoke against the 
sky. 

But now '» les weie soon encountered; the leads were 
being closed O) the in' essant mo\ement of the floating masses; 
every minute the water seemed likely to fiee/c up before the 
Fotward^s piow, and if she wcie nipped it would be difficult 
to fice hci. They cdl kri'w tins and bioodcd over it. 

On board this ’ * ssel, steering aimlessly without kiiow^i 
tlcstination, recklessly striving to advance northw^ards, signs of 
hesitation appeared among the crew, accustomed though they 
were to danger; many, forgetting the rewards promised them, 
legietted having ventured so far, and already a certain 
demoralization prevailed among them; this was increased by 
C'lliftoifs fears, and by the idle talk of two or three of le 
disaffected. 

To the disquiet of the crew was added overwhelming 
weariness for, on 12th May, the brig w'as hemmed in on every 
side; her steam was pow'crlcss, and yet a w'ay had to be cleared 
througlf the ice-fields. To use the ice-saw'S w^as very difficult 
among such floes, which measured from six to seven feet 
thick. When Uvo parallel grooves divided the ice for a hundred 
feet or so, the men had to break away the intervening material 
with hatchets or handspikes : then anchors were run out and 
secured in holes bored with great augers; the capstan was set 
to work, and so the vessel was hauled along. The great difficulty 
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was to thrust the fragments of ice under the does to open 
up a free channel, and for this they had to use long iron-spiked 
poles. 

At last the hauling; the handling of the saws, the capstan 
and the poles; the incessant and enforced dangerous work in 
the midst of fogs or thick snow; the low temperature, 
ophthalmic troubles and moral disquiet, all contributed to 
discourage the crew, and to react on their imagination. 

When sailors have an energetic, audacious, and convinced 
leader, who knows what he wants, where he is going, and 
what end he seeks, confidence sustains them in spite of them- 
selves. They arc one with their chief, feeling strong in his 
strength, and calm in his calmness; but there was a suspicion 
on the brig that the commander was not sure of himself, that 
his unknown destination was making him hesitant. In spite of 
his energetic nature, his weakness betrayed itself in his con- 
flicting orders, his uncompleted manoeuvres, his stormy moods, 
and a thousand details which could not escape the crew’s 
notice. 

Moreover, Shandon was not captain and master under God 
of the ship. This in itself was reason enough for arguing about 
his orders; from argument to wilful disobedience the step is 
easy. The malcontents soon brought to their side the first 
engineer, who hitherto had been a slave to duty. 

On 1 6th May, six days after the Forward^s arrival at the 
ice-bank, Shandon had not gained two miles northwards, and 
the ice thrcatenccl to freeze her in until the following season. 
The situation was getting dangerous. 

Towards eight in the evening he and the doctor, accom- 
panied by Garry, went out to reconnoitre the ice-fields. They 
took care not to go too far away from the vessel, as it was 
difficult to fix any landmarks in whose white solitudes, whose 
appearance was continually changing. The refraction pro- 
duced strange effects, which astonished the doctor; fcfr when 
he thought he had to jump only a foot he had to cross five or 
six, or vice versa; and either way the result was a fall, which 
if not dangerous was at least painful, on ice frozen hard as 
glass. 

Shandon and his companions were looking for a practicable 
lead; three miles from the ship they succeeded, not without 
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some trouble, in climbing an iceberg, which might be 300 
feet high. 

From this point their view extended over a desolation which 
looked like the ruins of a gigantic towoi with its fallen obelisks 
and its overthrown steeples and palaces jum^^ed together — a 
veritable chaos. The sun threw long oblique -ays of a light 
without warmth, as if some heat-absorbing substance had 
been placed between it and that devastation. As far as eye 
could reach, the sea looked as if it were frozen. 

“How shall wc get through?” asked the doctor. 

“I haven’t the least idea,” replied Shandon; “but we’ll get 
through even if we have to use gunpowder to blow up those 
icebergs, for I certainly won’t let that ice shut me up till next 
spring.” 

“But that was what happened to the Fox, not far from here. 
Never mind,” continued the doctor, “w^e shall get through 
with a little philosojihy. Believe me, that is worth all the 
machinciv in Uie v^oild.’ 

“I must say,” replied Shandon, “that the year hasn’t opened 
very favourably.” 

“That I can’t deny and I notice that Baffin Bay looks like 
being in the sarr state as it was before 1817.” 

“Then you think, Doctor, that it hasn’t always been like 
this?” 

“No; from time to lime there are vast breakings-up which 
scientists cinnol at all explain — up to 1817 this sea was 
constantly obstructed, then suddenly an immense cataclysm 
drove the icebergs into the ocean, leaving many of *im 
stranded on Newfoundland Bank. From that lime on Bc'Cfin 
Bay has been almost clear of ice, and now it’s visited by a good 
many whalers.” 

“And since then travel in the north has been easier?” 

“Incomparably so; but for the last few years a tendency 
has been noticed for the bay to close up again, and it seems 
likely to do so for a long time — another reason for us to go 
on as far as we can. Just now we look like people who get into 
unknown passages, with all the doors shutting behind them.” 

“Do you advise me to back out?” asked Shandon, seeking 
to read the answer in the doctor’s eyes. 

“I ! I have never known how to take a step backward, and 
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even if we should never letum, I should still say ‘Go ahead*. 
However, I want to make it cleai to you that if we do any- 
thing idsh, wc know well enouefh what wc’vc cfot to fare 

“Well, Gui\, what do you think asked Shandon 

" I Commaiidci, T should qo on, I quiu aqicc with Di 
Cla\vbonn\ but \ou must do as you think lit «i\e the oideis 
and wc 11 obey 

“They don t all speak lilt yon, Ciaii\ ic plied Shandon 
‘They aieii i all in a mood to obc\ Suppose tlus wtir to 
icfuso to qo on ’ 

‘ Command u * uplicd (laiiy toldl\ I lia\( qi\(n you 
my advice bee lust \ou asktd nu foi ii but \ou don I have to 
act upon It ' 

Shandon did nol icplv after cate lulls stiul\ inq the 1 oiizon, 
he climbed with his two coinpmions down on to the it c -field 
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Tin: DEVIL’S THUMI* 

Ml ANWiixr I , the cieu li.ul been f>elfiniy the ship icady <o 
withstand the prcssuie oi the icc-ficIds. Not only wcie the 
sailors fully o( cupied with tins laboiious work, even the stoker 
ind the two enofineeis had lo help th-'in, for whenever they 
wc e not wauled at the eni^jiiie, they again became seamen and 
liable to be employed on any ol the slop’s duties But 'll! this 
rould not be accomplished witlionl a goo 1 deal of giumbling 
'‘I’ll tell vou what, ’ said Pen, ‘‘I’ve had enough on it, and 
if in thice davs the break-up hasn’t come, J 11 sweai to God 
that I’ll wait foi it with m\ aims folded ’ 

“You’ll 1 t * r* pli( d (fiijipci, “) oil'd do bettei to help 
usliaclou Don ui tlnnl we warn to stay heie nil next year 
“ ’Strut li, It would ]y a chearv winlti.' said Plover, “the 
ship’s exjiosed on all sides 

“And who know achltd Brunton, if cvin next spiinc 
we’ll find the se* '^y more open than it is now 

“We .aicii’t talking about ne\( spung, ' sud Ptn, today s 
riiuisday d b\ next Sundav inoining the road isn t i leai, we’ll 
back out south 

“Ihit's talking sense • ' cued C lilion 
“Are vou all on ^ ’ asked Pen 
“We’re on’ ’ answeud all his lomiadcs 
“Ihat's right enough,’’ agued W\iiicn, loi if we hav * to 
woik like ihw hauling the ship along b\ biute foice, my 
advjcc IS to b<ickwalci 

‘‘We’ll see about that on Sundav,” ans\\C'u.J Wolsien. 

“As soon as 1 get the oidei ’’ Biuinon told them, “I’ll get 
steam*up.” 

“O? wc’Il get It lip oiiisdves,” added Cliiton. 

“If any of the ollieeis ' Pen dcclviexl, “v\ants to have the 
pleasuie ofwinlcimg heie, wc'll let him. lie can build himself 
a snow-hut like the I squiinaux.” 

“None of that. Pen,” leplied Brunton, “wc won’t leave 
anybody. You understand that, you others'’ Besidc's, I don't 
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think it would be difficult to persuade the commander; he has 
his doubts already and if we were to suggest it quietly 

“I don’t know about that,” said Plover; “Dick Shandon is a 
hard, headstrong man, and we should have to sound him 
caicfully,” 

“When I think,” replied Bolton, with a sigh of longing, “that 
m a month we might be back in Liveipool, we could soon 
clear the southern ice-line. Davis Stiails will be open early in 
June, and we’ll only have to let ourselves drift into the 
Atlantic.” 

“Besides,” said the prudent Clifton, “if wc take the com- 
mander home with us, acting undei his responsibility, our pay 
and bounty money will be safe; but if w^e return alone, it won’t 
be so certain.” 

“That’s light!” said Plovci , “that devil of a Clifton speaks 
like a book. Let’s try not to have anything to explain to the 
Admiralty; it"s much safer to leave no one behind us.” 

“But if the olliceis won’t rome^” replied Pen, who wished 
to push his comrades to the bitter end. 

To such a question they were puzzled to leply. 

“We’ll see about it when the lime comes,” replied Bolton; 
“besides, it would be enough to win Dick Shandon over to our 
side, and I don’t see any difficulty about that.” 

“Anyhow,” said Pen, cuising fearfully, “there’s somebody 
I’ll leave here if it cost me an aim.” 

“Ah! you mean that dog!” exclaimed Plo\er. 

“Yes, that dog; and before long I’ll do for him!” 

“The more so,” replied Clifton, returning to his favourite 
theme, “as that theie dog’s at the bottom of the trouble!” 

“He’s the one who’s put a curse on us,” declared Plover. 

“It’s through him we’re jammed in an iceberg,” responded 
Gripper. 

“It’s through him we’ve got more ice around us than ever 
was seen at this time of year,” said Wolsten. ' 

“He’s the one who made my eyes bad,” asserted Brunton. 

“He’s cut off the gin and brandy!” added Pen. 

“He’s at the bottom of everything,” the assembly agreed, 
getting excited. 

“And he’s captain into the bargain!” cried Clifton. 

“Well, Captain Bad Luck,” declared Pen, whose unreason- 
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able fury was getting stronger at every word; “you wanted to 
come here, and here you’ll stay.” 

“But how arc we to nab him?” said Plover. 

“WeVc a good chance now,” replied Clifton; “the com- 
mander isn’t on deck, tlie lieutenant is aslc^T' in his cabin, 
and the fog’s thick enough to stop Johnson see ig us.” 

“But where’s the dog?” cried Pen. 

“He’s asleep near the bunkers,” replied Clifton, “and if 
anybody wants ” 

“I’ll see to him,” Pen answered furiously. 

“‘T^ook out, Pen he’s got teeth that could ^nap an iron bar 
in two.*' 

“If he moves, I’ll up his guts out* ’ cried Pen, grasping his 
knife. He ruslied below, followed by Warren, who wanted to 
help him. Soon they came back cairying the animal in their 
arms; he was firml ^ muzzled, and his paws were bound tightly 
togethcT. Thf V liad tiken h*m by sui prise while he was asleep, 
and the uni n tana u beas^ nad no chance of escaping them. 

“Thiec cheers for Pen*” cued Plover. 

“What are you going to do with him now you’ve got him?” 
asked Clifton. 

“What, d’own ’ and if ever he gets back ” rephed 

Pen, with a icaiful smile of satisfaction. 

About two hundred steps from the vessel there was a seal- 
hole, a kind of citcular crevasse cut out fiom beneath by the 
teeth of that amphibious animal, and enabling it to come up 
to breath on to the suiface of the ice. (The seal has u be 
careful to keep it from fieezing up, as the shape of its ^ vs 
does not allow it to reboie the hole from above, so that l it 
were attacked it could not escape fiom its enemies.) 

Pen and Warren made their way towaids this crevasse, and 
there, in spite of its struggles, they mercilessly tlirew the dog 
mto the sea. Then they placed an enoimous lump of ice over 
the opcSiing, forbidding all egress and leaving the poor animal 
immured m a watery piison. 

“Pleasant journey, Captain!” ciied the brutal sailor, and 
soon he and Warren were back on deck, Johnson had seen 
nothing of this; the fog had thickened round the sldp, and the 
snow was beginning to fall violently. 

An hour later, Richard Shandon, the doctor, and Garry 
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got back to the Forward. Shandon had notjced a pass towards 
the noith-easl which he meant to take advantage of, and he 
gave the appropiiate oiders. The ciew obeyed with a certain 
alacrity, but not without hinting that it was impossible to go 
farther, and that the) only meant to give him thicc moic 
days’ obedience. 

During part of the night and the next da\ the working 
of the saws and the hauling weie constantly kept up, the 
Forward gained about two miles laithei noitli On the iBtli 
she was in sight of land, and fi\e oi sis. cable-lengths iioin a 
remaikable peak, called fiom its strange shape the DcmI’s 
rhumb, It was ncai this that othei \ es>els had be en impiisoiied 
by the icc loi sc\cial weeks 

The wend shape of the Devil s rhumb, the dieaiy wasUs 
that suiiounded it, the vast iing of icebeigs some oi them 
more than thiec hundied feet high— the ciaiking ol the ice 
which the echo u'prodiued so disquietinglv , made the position 
horiibly depressing, and Shandon leah/ed the need to get out 
of it and push faitlui ahead 

rwent)-foui hours latci, accoiding to his icekoning he had 
been able to leave the fatal coast about two miles behind, but 
that was not far enough Then, unn< ived b\ the false situition 
111 which he was placed, he lost courage and ini native to obey 
his instructions and push on tov'aids noith, he had tin own his 
ship into an excessivel) pciilous situation flu men vvcic 
worn out by the incessant hauling it took more than thiee 
houis to excavate t channel tweni) itcl long, througli ue that 
was usually from four to five feet duck, and then health was 
threatening to bieak down Shandon v'as .istonished b\ thc^ii 
silence and their unaccustomed obediciicc, but he iicd that 
this was the calm before the sloim 

His painful disappointment, suipiise, and dcspui miv well 
be imagined when he rcah/cd that, as a lesult ol an impel - 
eeptible movement of the ice-licld duiing the night of tlie idth, 
the Forward had lost all the advantage it had cost lu r so inucli 
toil to gain. 

On the Satin dav morning they were once more opposite the 
ever-thieatemng Devil’s Ihumb, and in an even moie ctitical 
position. The icebergs were mereasing in numbers, they drifted 
past in the log like phantoms. 
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Shandon was by now completely demoralized, for fright 
had seized upon this dauntless man as well as upon his crew. 
He had heard the dog’s disappearance mentioned, but he 
dared not punish those responsible; he feared the result might 
be mutiny. 

Throughout the whole day the snow lose in { iick swirlings, 
wrapping the Forward in an impenetrable cloak. Sometimes, 
under the action of the storm, the fog was rent asunder, and 
it revealed, towering like a spectre, the Devifs Thumb. 

The vessel had been anchored to an immense ice-block; 
dicte was nothing more to do, nothing to attempt; the gloom 
became denser, and the man at the helm could not see the 
look-out in the bow. 

Shandon withdrew to his cabin, a j)rey to unremitting 
uneasiness; the doctor was putting his notes in order; half of 
the crew stayed deck, the rest down below. 

Then, the slorir redoubled hs fury, the Devil’s 

rhumb !iH)ined up (‘*u ol all propoition lluough a rift in the 
fog. 

"‘Good (rod!" cried Simpson, drawing b.uk with fright. 

“What the dcvir» dial / * exclaimed Fokei, md shouts 
rang out on ever) de, 

“l.ook, it's going to sm.tsh us!" 

“We’ic done foi 

“It\s all up with usT’ 

“Commandei 1 Commander!" 

Wall fled sternwards, and Shandon, followed by the d«' 'or, 
rushed on deck. Tlirough a lift in the fog the Devil's Thi b 
seemed to have •‘uddenl) drawn near to the brig, and to have 
grown into a most fantastie size. Above it losc a second cone, 
turned upside-down and balanc’ed on its liji; the enormous 
mass threatened to crush the ship, for it w^as sw’a)ing as though 
about to fall. It was a most fejuful ight; everyone instinctively 
drew b&ck, and several ol the sailors, leaping on to the ice, 
abandoned ship. 

“Still, all of you!" crie^* the mate sternlv. “Lvery man to 
his post!” 

“Now, now, friends! There's nothing to be frightened of!" 
explained the doctor. ‘"There’s no danger! Look, Commander, 
look, Mr. Wall; it’s only a mirage, nothing else.” 
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“YouVc quite rights Dr. Clawbonny,” answered Johnson; 
‘^those fools were frightened by a shadow.’* 

At the doctor’s words most of the sailors came back» and 
their fear changed to amazement at the wonderful sight, 
which vanished almost at once. 

“They call that a mirage?” protested Clifton. “Well, you 
may take my word, the devil had something to do with it.” 

“That’s a fact!” Gripper replied. 

But when the fog cleaicd away it unexpectedly revealed an 
unobstructed lead, this seemed to trend aw^ay from the coast, 
and Shandon decided to seize such a favourable opportunity. 
Men weie placed on each side of the channel, hawsers were 
lowered to them, and they began to tow the vessel towards 
the north. This work was carried out eneigcticall>, though in 
silence, and Shandon had steam raised to take advantage of 
this lead so marvellously disclosed. 

“This,” he told Johnson, “is providential, and if only we can 
get a few miles ahead, we’ll probably get to the end of our 
troubles. 

“Brunton! stoke up the fires, and as soon as there’s enough 
pressure let me know. Meantime, the men will have got their 
nerve back — that’ll be all to the good, they’re in a hurry to 
get away from the Devil’s Thumb; we’ll take advantage of 
that!” 

Suddenly the Forward^s progress was checked. 

“What’s upj Wall?” cried Shandon. “Have the tow-ropes 
snapped?” 

“No, they haven’t,” answered Wall, staring over the side. 
“Hallo, here’s the men coming back again. They’re climbing 
the ship’s side as if they were seated out of their wits!” 

“What the devil’s up, then?” cried Shandon, rushing 
forward. 

“Get on board — get on board!” cried the terrified sailors. 

Shandon looked northwards, and shuddered in spite of 
himself. A strange animal, of appalling aspect, and with its 
foaming tongue protruding from its enormous jaws, was 
leaping about at a cable’s length from the ship. It seemed to 
be more than twenty feet high, its hair bristling; it was 
pursuing the sailors, while its formidable-looking tail, quite 
ten feet long, was brushing the snow and throwing it up in 
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thick clouds. The sight of such a monster was enough to 
paralyse the bravest. 

‘Tt’s a bear!” 

“It’s a dragon!” 

“It’s the beast out of Revelations!” 

Shandon ran to his cabin for a gun he kept loaded. The 
doctor likewise got a weapon and made ready to open fire 
upon an animal whose dimensions recalled the antediluvian 
quadrupeds and which was advancing towards them in, 
gigantic bounds. They fired together, then all at once the 
sound of their shots disturbed the air and produced an. unex- 
pected result. The doctor looked carefully at the “monster” 
and could not help laughing. 

“It’s the refraction!” he exclaimed. 

“Only the refraction!” repeated Shandon. But a startled 
exclamation from the crew interrupted them. 

“ITie dog*” c''":laimcd Chfion. 

“The dog-caplaiu! ’ his comrades repeated. 

“Him again!” cried Pen; “it’s always that cursed brute.” 

And indeed it was the dog. Having got free from his shackles, 
he had got back to the surface through another crevasse. 
Then the rcfractioi., through an effect common in these 
latitudes, had made him appear magnified to formidable 
dimensions, a result which the \dbration of the air had 
destroyed. 

None the less a serious effect had been produced upon the 
minds of the sailors, who were very little disposed to acc'.’t 
a purely natural explanation. The episode of the Dev- 
Thumb, the reappearance of the dog under such fantastic 
circumstances, completely shattered their nerve, and murmurs 
broke out on ail sides.- 
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GAPIAIN IIMTI.RAS 

Thl Font aid was stcannin<if Kipidl) bclwttn the icc-flocs. 
Johnson was al the wheel Sli.uiclon, ainud with his snow 
spectacles, was stanninu; the hoii/on, but his jo-y was short- 
lived, foi he soon iound the lead ended in a < iicle of icebeigs. 
But in spite of the difh(iilt\ he prefened pnssini^ on to going 
back. 

The dog was lunning along the ite plain some way behind 
the ship, blit if he liggtd too lai, a pt( uliai whistle was liearrl 
and he obeyed it al onte I he fiist tune it was heatd the 
sailois staled aioiind thiin, they weie alone on deck all 
logclhti, and no stiangci was to be seen and ytl the whisth 
was heaid time and ayani 

Chftoii was the hist to gc t scaicd "‘Did \oii heai that'^” lu 
asked. “Just look ho\ that animal answers to that then 
whistle ' 

“I can liaidly belie \' m> own c\rs,’ answtud Ciiippci 

“It’s <dl ovti^" ciicd Pcii “I won't go any iaithii “ 

“Pen's light’'* icjilied Biunton * it's li mpting Ciod'” 

“Tempting th« dc\il*’ lepluil Clifton. I d soonei lose m\ 
bounty money than go a step l.iithd.” 

“We’ll nevci gel baik’ * Bolton ext laimi d tlespniingly 

The ciew had aiiised at the higliLst pitth ol insuboidma- 
tion. 

“Not a step laithci’ tiitd \\oIsUn \it \ou ill of iht 
same mind ■*“ 

“Ay’ ay ’ ’ answcied all the sailois, 

“(Jomc on, then,” said Bolton, Id's go and find the 
commander. I’ll undertake to do the talkint* ’ * 

The sailois, gioupcd closely togelhei, adsantetl to \ aids 
the poop. 

The Fomard was thtn making her w'ay into an immense 
circle of icehci gs, about 1 800 feet in diamclei , and except foi 
one entiance — the one the vessel had used -it was entirely 
closed up. 
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Shandon realized th.at he had imprisoned himself; but 
what was he to do? How (oiild they retrace their steps ^ lie 
felt his responsibility deeply; his hand clutched his telescope. 
The doctoi, with folded arms, kept silent; he was gJ/ing at 
the ice-wall, whose .iveragc height w^as ovv - ^oo feel. A 
cloud of fog hung over the guh. 

It was then that Bolton bioke into speech. ‘ Commander!’' 
he said in a tiernbhiig voice, ‘‘we can't go any farther.” 

“What did vou Sci> ieplu*d Shandon, his sense that his 
authoiity wa^ being (hallciigtd making the lilood rush to In', 
face. 

“Conimandei lephcd Boltrm, ‘‘v\e say that we\e done 
enough for that msisiblc caphiin, and we'\e decided we’ll go 
no lai thei 

dc'fided cii(d Shandon. “Is that what sou'ie 
telling me, Bolton? Vou he caielnP" 

“Voui .eui' don't hitr' vcn us, IVn icpliec* biuially, “we 
won’t gci an inch iulhci.' 

Shandon was ads.uKing towaids the mutinecis when the 
mate came up .ind whiipcicd ‘Coinniandc i, if you mCtin to 
get out oi hc‘ic we li.is n t a niiiiulc to lose, tlicic ’s an utlji »g 
drifting up the lead, and it looks like blocking it up and 
shutting us in." 

Sliaiuion studieil the jiosilioii hasliK. 

‘ You'll 4U count loi soui loiuluct kilei on, sou scum," he 
said. “Meaiilmie, about ship' 

'I he sailoxs tushed to then posts, and the Foiiiard ciue ' ly' 
seeic'cl louiid , the furnaces weie heaped up, loi it was csseii al 
to oiitiun the floating mass. It was a lace between the bug and 
the iceberg. Ihe foimei, so a^ to git thiough, was rushing 
southwards, the latter was dulling noiih, threatening to bar 
her way. 

“More steam! Oise hci moic Mcain!" cued Shandon. “Do 
you hear, Bi union 

The Forward glided like a Imd amidst the scatter t'd ice- 
floes, which her prow cu cUuii through, her hull trembled 
w’ith the vibration of lire screw, and the manometer indicated a 
high pressure ofsteain, which w histlcd out w ith a deafening roar. 

“Screw' down the valves!” cried Shandon, and the engineer 
obeyed at the risk of blowing up the ship. 
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But his despairing efforts weie in vain. The berg, caught by 
an undercurrent, was rapidly approaching the lead, and the 
brig was still alx>ut three cables’ length from it, when the 
mountain of ice, moving like a corner-stone into the gap, was 
jammed between its neighbours and closed up the outlet. 

“Wc"re lost*” cried Shandon, uhable to keep back the 
impiudent words. 

“Lost*” repeated the crew 
“Every man foi himself” 

“Lower the boats*” 

“Dos\n to the stores*” cried Pen and several of his kidney, 
“and if we have to get di owned, let’s diown ourselves in gin*” 
Disorder among the men was at its height and they had lost 
all self-restraint. Shandon felt himself defeated , when he tned 
to give orders he stammered and hesitated, unable to find any 
words The doctor was walking up and down in great distress 
Johnson stoically folded his arms and said nothing. 

Suddenly a voice was heard, strong, impciious, and 
energetic 

“Every man to iiis post* ’Bout ship*” 

Johnson started, and almost without realizing it he spun 
the wheel. He was just in time, for the bug w'as alxiut to crush 
herself against her piison walls 

But while Johnson was instinctively obtying, the rest of the 
crew, down to the stoker Warren, who had abandoned his 
fires, and even 'to black Strong, who had left his galley, had 
assembled on deck Thev saw emerge fiom that cabin the only 
man who had its key, and that man was the sailor Garry. 

“Sir*” cned Shandon, turning pale “Garry — you— by 
what right do you take command hcrc^” 

“Duk*” called Garry, and he gave that whistle which had 
so much surprised the crew. The dog, at the sound of his right 
name, gave one bound on to the poop and lay qmcUy down 
at his master’s feet. 

The crew did not say a word. The key which the captain 
of the Forward could alone possess, the dog he had sent and 
now who came thus to confirm his identity, that commanding 
tone which it was impossible to mistake — all this worked 
strongly on the mmds of the sailors, and sufficed to establish 
Garry’s authority. 
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Besides, he could hardly be recognized; he had cut off the 
long whiskers which had covered his face, making it look 
more energetic and commanding; clad in the uniform of his 
rank, he appeared in the insignia of ship’s master. 

All at once, with that fickleness so charactCA 'stic of them, 
the crew burst into a shout: “Three cheeis for ♦ le captain!” 

“Shandon!” ordered the latter, “muster the crew; I want 
to inspect them!” 

Shandon obeyed and gave his orders in changed tones. The 
captain advanced to meet his ollireis and men, saying some- 
thing appropriate to each. When he had finished the inspection 
he returned to the poop, and addressed them calmly: 

“Officers and sailors: I am English, like yourselves, and my 
motto is that of Nelson, ‘England expects that every man will 
do his duty.’ 

“As an Englishman I am resolved — we are resolved — that 
no others sh'^Ii ^ • where we have never gone. As an English- 
man I will not allow' -we shall not allow— any other people 
to have the glory of going fur thei north than ourselves. If ever 
human foot can tread upon the North Pole, it shall be the foot 
of an Englishman. 

“Here is our country’s flag. 1 have equipped this vessel, I 
have devoted my fortune to this enterprise, and, if necessary 
I shall devote to it my life— and yours; for I am determined 
that these colours shall H> above the North Pole, Take 
courage. From this day, for every degiec w'e go farther north- 
wards, you shall receive a thousand pounds. As there .-.re 
ninety degrees all told, and we arc now in the seven ty-secor* ^ 
you can work it out. Besides, my name is enough. It stands 
for energy and patriotism. I am Captain Hatteras!” 

“Captain Hatteras!” exclaimed Shandon, and that name, 
well known to English sailors, went from mouth to mouth. 

“Now,” Hatteras continued, ‘"anchor the brig to the icc, 
draw tfie fires, and get back to your duty. Shandon, I want 
to discuss the position with you; join me in my cabin, with the 
doctor, Wall, and the boatswain. Johnson, dismiss the men.” 

Calm and impassive, he quietly left the poop while Shandon 
saw to the anchoring of the brig. 

Who, then, was this Hatteras, and why did hb name make 
so profound an impression upon the crew? 
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John Hatteras was ihe only son of a London brewer, who 
had died in 1852 w'orth six millions. Still young, he embraced 
the maritime career in spite of the splendid foitune awaiting 
him. Not that he felt any vocation for commerce, but the 
instinct of geographical discovery was in his blood. He had 
always dreamt of placing his foot where no mortal foot had 
>et been placed. 

At the age of twenty he alieadv possessed a vigorous con- 
stitution; an eneigetic face, lined almost gcometi ically ; a high 
forehead; attracti\e but cold eyes, thin lips, which set off a 
mouth sparing ofwoids, middle height, solidly-jointed limbs, 
set in motion by muscles of non, the w'holc forming a man 
endowed with a tcmpci ament fit for anything. To see him w'as 
to realize that he was coldly determined, his was a chaiaclei 
that never diew back and he was ready to stake the li\cs of 
others as well as his own. It was w'cll to think tw^cc befoie 
following him in an\ expedition. 

John Hatteras had all an linglishman's pride, lie had once 
replied to a Frenchman who had said with what he thoughi 
was politeness and ainiabilit), ‘Tf I w'Cie not a Fienchman, I 
should want to be an Englishman." 

“And if I were not an Englishman," answered Hatteras, “I 
should want to be an Englishman." 

That answci revealed the man’s chardctei : his dcaicsi 
wish w'as that Englishmen should have the monopoly of 
geographical discoveries, and it distressed him that they 
had done so little and had, m fact, lagged behind the othei 
nations. 

Chiistopher Columbus, a Genoese, had discovered Ameiica; 
Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, India; another Portuguese, 
Fernando de Andrada, China, and a third, Magellan, the 
Tierra del Fuego. Canada had been disroveied by Jacques 
Cartier, a Frenchman, othci lands, fiom Labrador to Tas- 
mania, had been discovered by Icelanders, Scandinavians, 
Portuguese, Russians, Danes, Spaniards, Genoese, and Dutch 
—but not one by an Englishman. Captain Hatteras could not 
reconcile himself to the exclusion of his countrymen from the 
glorious roll of the great discoverers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

He could console himself somewhat when he turned to 
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more modem times. Englishmen now had the best of it in 
Australia; in America; in India; and in Africa. 

But for a man like Ilatteras this w'as not enough; to his 
mind, these bold Iravellcis were perfectionists rather than 
inventors; he was determinetl to do even better^ and he would 
gladly have invented a countiv if he could, onj’' to have the 
honour of discovering it. 

He had noticed that, althoiigli Englishmen did not form a 
majority amongst ^incient discoverers, yet there existed, 
nevertheless, a comer of the globe where they seemed to have 
conrentiated all their efforts , the lands and seas of North 
America. The list of Polai discoveries began with that of 
Nova Zembla, in 15*)^, and fiom then on a host of adventurers 
had continually exploied those unknown lands. 

The limits of the noithern coasts of Amciica had been 
mapped, and tlic Noiih-West Passage almost disco' cied but 
this was not enc*iigh. then was something yet to be done, and 
John Ilatteias had iwicc auempted it. la|uipping two ships at 
his ow’ii expense, he Had sought to teach the Noith Pole, and 
thus to crown the series of English cliscoveties by the greatest 
of all achievements, 1’Ims w.l^ the aim of his life. 

After a lew successiul cruises in the Southern seas, he had 
first tried in 18 }(), to go north thiough Baffin Bay, but he could 
not get beyond the yj. N, he then commanded tlie sloop 
Halifax, His crew^ had suilerc'd aliocious torments, and he had 
pushed his adventurous rashness so far that, thereafter, sailors 
were little tempted to recommence similat expeditions un Icr 
such a chief. 

However, in 1830 Hatieras succeeded in enrolling on tue 
schooner Farewell a scoi e of determined men, tempted princi- 
pally by the licli lewards he offered. It w^as then that Dr. 
Clawbonny had wiillcn to him, though he did not know him, 
seeking to join the expedition - but the post was already filled 
and lh?it was lucky for the doctor. 

The Farewell^ following the route taken in 1817 by the 
Meptune of Aberdeen, got up north of Spitzbcrgcn as far as 76°. 
There the expedition w^as compelled to winter. But the 
sufferings of the crew had been so great and the cold so 
intense, that not one of them saw England again, with the 
exception of Hatieras himself, repatriated by a Danish whaler 
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after he had walked more than two hundred miles across the 
ice. 

The sensation produced by his lonely return was immense. 
Who in future would dare to follow Hatteras in his mad 
projects? Yet, he did not despair of setting out once more: his 
father, the brewer, died and he now possessed a nabob’s 
fortune. 

But then a geographical achievement struck him a heavy 
blow. A brig, the Advance^ manned by seventeen men, equipped 
by a merchant named Grinnel, commanded by Dr. Kane, and 
sent in search of Sir John Franklin, cruised in 1853 through 
Baffin Bay and Smith Stiait, beyond 8a °, much neaier the 
Pole than any oi his predecessois. 

This vessel was Ameiican, Grinnel was American, and Kane 
was American! It can easily be understood how the English- 
man’s disdain for the Yankee changed to hatred in the heart 
of Hatteras; he made up his mind to outdo his audacious 
competitor and to reach the Pole itself. 

For two years he had been living incognito in Liverpool, 
passing himself off as a sailor. He recognized in Richard 
Shandon the man he wanted; and he wrote anonymously to 
him and to Dr. Clawbonny at the same time. So the Forward 
had been built, manned, and equipped. 

Hatteras had taken great care to conceal his name, for 
otherwise he would not have found a solitary man to accom- 
pany him. He was determined not to take the command of 
the brig except in an emergency, and when his crew had gone 
too far to draw back. He had m reserve, as we have seen, such 
rewards to offer to the men that not one of them would refuse 
to follow him to the end of the world; and, in fact, it was 
exactly to the end of the world that he meant to go. 

Circumstances had becxime critical, and he had made him- 
self known. His dog, faithful Duk, the companion of his 
voyages, had been the first to recognize him. Luckily for the 
brave and unlucJdly for the timid, it was well and duly 
established that John Hatteras was the c:aptain of the Forward, 
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His sudden appearance evoked a varied response from the 
crew, some wholc-heaitcdly rallied round him, either from 
love of money or from daiini^, others submitted because they 
could not lit Ip It, rcsciMiicf their right to protest later — 
resistance to such a man seemed, at iht moment, difficult 
Each went back to his po'.t 

20 th May being Sunday and hence a day of rest, the 
captain htld a council ol his officers, Shandon, Wall, Johnson, 
and the doctor 

“Geiitlcincn ’ lit said, in a \oicf at once gentle and im- 
perious wl t haiictcriz' 1 him as you know, I mean to 
reach the Pole. I w i it to have >our oinnion Shandon, what 
do you think about if* ’ 

“It’s not my place to think, Captain,” Shandon replied 
coldly, ‘ I’ve only goi to obc> ’ 

Hattcras was not surprised at the answei 

“Richard Shandon,” he coniiniied, no less coldly, “kindly 
tell me what ^ou think about oui chances of success ’ 

“Very well, Captiin,” answcicd Shandon, “the facts will 
speak for me all such attempts so far ha\ e failed , I hope we 
shall be luckier ” 

“We shall be What do >oii think, gentlemen^ ’ 

“As fai as I m concerned, ’ it plied the doctor, “I think your 
plan is quite piacticablc some day explorers will certainly 
reach the Pole, and 1 don’t see why the honour shouldn’t be 
our own.” 

“Thcie’s much in our favoiii,’ answered Hattcras, “weVe 
taken every precaution, and we shall profit by the experience 
of our predecessors And now, Shandon, please accept my 
thanks for the care you t ok in fitting out this ship, there are 
a few evil-disposed fellows amongst the crew that I shall have 
to bring to reason, but on the whole I have nothmg but praise 
to give you.” 

Shandon bowed coldly. His position on the Forward, which 
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he had hoped to command, was invidious. Ilattcras under- 
stood this, and did not press him further. 

“As to you, gentlemen," he continued, turning to Wall and 
Johnson, “I could not ha\e secured the co-operation of 
officers braver and more experienced.’' 

“Well, Captain, Tm your man,’' ansucied Johnson, “and 
although your enterprise seems a little on the daring side, you 
can count on me to the end." 

‘"And on me, too," said James Wall. 

“As to you. Doctor, I know what >011 are woith." 

“You know mote than I do, then,'’ the doctor replied at 
once. 

“Now, gentlemen," continued H.ittcias, “it is well you 
should know' the undeniable facts on whidi 1 base m> hopes. 
In 1817 the \ef)tutie got up to the noilh of Spit/hcigen, as f.ii 
as the eighth-second degice. In iHstS, the celebi.iteil Pam, 
after his thiid \o\age to the i\)lai Seas, slatting also from 
Spitsbergen Point, and using sledge-boats, went a hundt<*d 
and fifty miles nonhwaid. In 18*^2 Captain Ingleficld enteied 
Smith Sound as far as se\enty-eighl dcgiees tliiitN-five minutes 
L\titude. All these vessels were Pnglisli. and Englishmen, nut 
countrymen, commanded them." 

Here Hatteias paused. 

“I ought to add," he rontinued, with a eonsuaiiied look, 
and as thougli ilje woids eould not leave his lips- “I must add 
that, in 1854., Kane, tlic Amciican, (oinmaiuling the biig 
Adiance, W'cnt even higher, and that his licut(*ntinl, Mot ton, 
crossing the ice-fields, raised the flag of the United Slates 
beyond the eighty-second degree. This said, 1 shall not leturii 
to it. But w'hat you must know' is this, that the captains of 
these vessels found that in the highest latitude^ thcic is a Polar 
basin entirely free from ice." 

“Free from ice!" exclaimed Shandoii, inlciiupling him, 
“that's impossible!" 

“You will notice, Shandon," Haltcias replied quietly, his 
eyes momentarily gleaming, “that I quote names and facts. 
I may even add that during Cajilain Parry’s stay beside 
Wellington Channel, in i85r, his lieutenant, Stewart, also 
found himself on an open sea, and this observation was 
confirmed when Sir Edward Belcher wintered, in 1853, in 
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Northumberland Bay, at seventy-six degrees fifty-two minutes 
north and ninety-nine degrees twenty minutes w'est. The 
reports are incontcstal>le, and it would be most unfair to 
deny them.” 

“But, Captain,” Sliandon pointed out, “i' ose reports so 
much contiadict — ” 

“You’re wrong, Sliandon.” cried Dr. Clawbonny, “these 
reports do not con trad id any scientific: statement — as perhaps 
the captain will let me tell you.” 

“(5ro ahead, Doctor,” answered Ilaticras. 

■"'Well listen iCi this, Shandon; it’s clear from such facts as 
the isothermal line's that the ('oldest point of the globe is not 
at the Pole itself; like the Nfagnctic Pole, it’s several degrees 
away. The calculations of the physicists show that in our 
hemisphere there are two centres of coldness, one in Asia at 
sevent>-nine degrees thirty minute> north and a hundred and 
twenty deg-ct ;asi, and ih*' oilier in America at seventy-eight 
degrees north and linety-scven degrc'cs west. It*s with the 
latter that we’re dealing, and you see, Shandon, that it’s more 
then twelve degrees below the Pole. Well. I ask you why 
shouldn't the Polar '•caa be as free from ice as the sixty- 
sixth parallel is in summer— that is the south of Baflin 
Bay ?” 

“Thai's what T call well said,” replied Johnson. ‘’Dr. 
Clawbc^nny talks like a ijook." 

“It seems quite likely,'’ chimed in James Wall. 

“.\11 guess-work," aiiswered Sliandon obstinately. 

“Well, Shandon,” said Hattcras, "let's consider both p si- 
bilitics; either the sea is free from ice or it isn’t, and either way 
it won’t keep us from reaching the Pole. If the sea is open the 
Forward will lake us there without any difiiculiy; if it is frozen 
we shall set out on our sledges — and tiiat, yem will agree, isn't 
impracticable. When once our brig has reached the eighty- 
third tlcgree we shall only have six liundrcd miles to cross 
before reaching the Pole.'’ 

“And what are six hundred miles?” put in the doctor, 
“when we know that a Cossack, Alexis Markoff, traversed the 
frozen sea along the north coast of the Russian Empire, in 
dog-sledges, over a distance of eight hundred miles in twenty- 
four days?” 
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‘*I>o you hear that, Shandon?” asked Hatteras; **can’t 
Englishmen do as well as a Cossack?” 

“Of course they can,” cried the impetuous doctor. 

“Of course,” added the boatswain. 

“Well, Shandon?” asked the captain. 

“I can only repeat what I said before, Captain,” Shandon 
replied coldly, “I shall obey.” 

“Very good. And now,” continued Hatteras, “let us con- 
sider our position. We are trapped by the ice, and I think it 
impossible, for this year at least, to get into Smith Sound. 
Well then, this is what I suggest.” 

Hatteras opened on the table one of the excellent maps 
published in 1859 by order of the Admiralty. 

“Be kind enough to follow me. If Smith Sound is barred to 
us, Lancaster Strait, on the west coast of BafBn Bay. is not. 
I think we ought to sail that way to Barrow Strait, and then 
on to Beechey Island ; this route has been followed a hundred 
times by sailing vessels and with a screw we’ll do it easily. 
Once at Beechey Island, we shall follow Wellington Channel 
as iar north as we can, up to its junction with Queen's Channel, 
at the very point where they sighted the open sea. It’s now 
only Qoth May; in a month, if all goes well, we*ll get there, 
and then we’ll make straight for the Pole. What do you think, 
gentlemen ?” 

“It’s plain that’s the only route to follow,” replied Johnson. 

“Very well, we will take it tomorrow'. I shall let them rest 
today, as it’s a Sunday. Shandon, you will take care that 
Bible readings are made regularly; a religious service has a 
beneficial effect on the minds of men, and a sailor above all 
needs to trust in the Lord.” 

“Very good, Captain,” answered Shandon, going out with 
the lieutenant and the boatswain. 

“Doctor!” said Hatteras, glancing after him, “there’s a 
man whose pride is wounded; I can’t rely on him any 
longer.” 

Early next day the captain had the boat lowered to recon- 
noitre the icebergs nearby; their breadth did not exceed 
200 yards. He noticed that a slow pressure of the ice was 
threatening to reduce the size of the basin, so it was imperative 
to make a gap to keep the ship fiom being crushed as though 
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in a monstrous vice. The methods he used displayed his 
energy. 

He first had steps cut in the ice-wall, and by their aid he 
mounted to the summit of an iceberg. From that point of 
vantage he saw that it would be easy to bl st out a road 
towards the south-west. He ordered a mine to oe dug almost 
into the heart of the berg, and this work, rapidly carried out, 
was completed by noon on Monday . 

He could not rely on his eight- or ten-pound blasting 
cartridges, which would h^ivc had no effect on such masses 
as those, and could be used only to shatter the ice-fields. He 
therefore had a thousand pounds of powder placed in the 
mine, whose direction had been caicfully calculated. It was 
provided with a long fuse, covered with gutta-percha, leading 
to the open. The gallery which led to the mine was filled with 
snow and Jumps of icc, which the cold of the follow^ing night 
made as h^:a granite. The temperature, under the influence 
of an easterly winc^ had fallen to 12^. 

At seven the next morning the Fora ard was kept under steam, 
ready to take advantage of the smallest gap. Johnson was 
given the duty of setting fire to the fuse, calculated to 
bum for half an hour before touching off the mine. That 
gave him plenty of time to regain the brig; ten minutes 
after having obeyed the order he was again at his post. 
The crew remained on deck, for the w^eather was dry and 
bright. 

Hattcras was standing on the poop, with Shandon au«$ iJie 
doctor; chronometer in hand, he was counting the minv es. 
At cight-lhirty-fivc a dull explosion was heard, not nearly so 
loud as might have been expected, 'fhe outline of the icc 
mountains was tiansformed as though by an earthquake, 
thick white smoke rose high into the air, and long crevices 
appeared in the iceberg, wliose upper half fell in fragments 
arounef the Forward, 

But the lead was not yet free; large blocks of icc w'crc still 
poised above it on the icebergs nearby, 4 ind there was every 
reason to fear that they w’ould fall and close it up. 

Hatteras took in the situation at one glance. “Wolsten!** 
he cried. 

The gunsmith hastened up. “Yes, Captain?” 
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“Load the bow gun with a triple charge and wad it as 
tightly as you can/’ 

“Are we going to attack the mountain with cannon-balls?” 
enquired the doctor. 

“No,” answered Hatteras, “that would do no good. No 
shot, Wolsten, only a triple chaigc of powder. Look sharp!” 

A few minutes later the gun was loaded. 

“What does he mean to do without any shot?” Shandon 
muttered between his teeth. 

“We shall soon sec,” answwed the doctor. 

“Ready, Captain!” shouted Wolsten. 

“All right!” replied Halteias. “Brunton! Stand by! A feu 
turns ahead.” 

Brunton opened the valves, and as the screw turned the 
Forward neared the shattered iceberg. 

“Aim at the lead!” the captain ordcicd. The gunner obeyed, 
and when the brig was only half a cable's length from it 
Hatteras gave the order: 

“Fire!” 

A loud explosion follow'cd, and the ice-blocks, shaken by the 
disturbance of the air, were suddenly hurled into the sea. 

“Full steam ahead, Brunton ! Straight for the lead, Johnson !” 

The latter w^as at the helm ; the bi ig, propelled by her screw , 
w'hich churned in the foaming waves, sped into the middle of 
the ncw'ly-opened lead; it was peifeclly limed, foi scaicely 
had she cleared the opening than it closed up again behind 
her. It was a tense moment, and on the ship theie was only 
one heait unshaken - that of the captain. 

The crew, astonished at the inanoeuvic, bin si into cheeis: 

“Hurrah for Captain Hatteias!” 
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On Wednesday, 2]id May the Forward resumed liei adven- 
tuious riuise, skdiully avoidint^ llu pack-icf and the iccbcigs 
[hanks to steam, that obedient louc which so many Arctic 
f \plorers licked, she scemtd to be playinq a qaine with the 
moving floes and lo feci tlu hand of an c\pcrienccd master 
hkc a hoise with an able iidci she olvstcl her captain’s every 
wish 

The icmpeiatuic losc it '•ix in the moinin^ to at six 
in the evening tc) , iiid at midnight lo the light wind 
was blowing horn the south-fast 

On riiui Ja to' lids l life in the morning, the Forward 
sighted Possession l]a> on the ( in 'clian roist then came the 
(iitrame u> I uu isicr S<n*n(l iiid then a glimpse of Burney 
Cape. V ffw I sc|uimau' pidifd oil towaids hei, but llatlci.as 
had no linu lo w ui 1 ji the in I h( Byam-Maitm peaks, ovei- 
lookiiig (apt Iivf’pool wfK sighted to the left, and soon 
chsappcaied i i the evtnin^ mists which also obscured Cape 
Hay Its point is so low-iving in it it gets (oniounded with 
the ofl-slioH ICC and tins olteii in ikes exploiation of the 
Polai seas (xluincU (hint nil 

Puflins, duik^ ind whiu sti-,iills showed up in ia e 
nunibcis I lit FttK tlun a 7; 01 \ uul 77 y’j' 

and the •‘iiows cifsls of two niouiilains ( aihciine and 
1 h/abeth, lose above the douds 

( 3 n iiuia), it si'. ( i]>t \\ utndti w is ])isscd on the light 
side of the ii 111 Hid on the 1 ft \dmii ili\ Inlet, a liay little 
t'ploied bv iiavigiiois wIk) ut gtnciallv in a liuiiy to sail 
west * 

riiescagitw lougli, ind the waves often swtpt the deck with 
die Iragmtiils of m tin v iliuw into the an lo the noith, the 
high table-lands ilinost level and icdet ting llu sim\ lays, had 
a very strange .ippcuaiue 

Ilatteras wanlccl to tiuisc along the noiih coast, to reach 
Beechey Island and the entiance lo Wellington Channel 
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quickly, but to his great annoyance the continual icebergs 
compelled him to follow the southern channels. Hence, on 
26th May, in a thick fog, mingled with snow, the Forward was 
abreast of Cape York, a tali and almost perpendicular cliff. 
The weather cleared a little, and the sun, towards noon, 
appeared for an instant, allowing bearings to be taken: 
74® 4' N. and 84® 23', near the end of Lancaster Strait. 

Hatteras showed the doctor on the map the route he had 
taken, and the one he meant to follow. Their position was then 
very interesting. 

“I should like to have been faithei north,” he explained, 
“but no one can do the impossible; sec, this is where we arc, 
near Cape York. We’re at these cioss-roads, swept by every 
wind, and formed by the intersection of Lancaster Strait, 
Barrow Stiait, Wellington Channel and Regent Passage; this 
is a point which all tiavcllcrs in these seas have to pass.” 

“Well,” replied the doctoi, “tliey must have found that 
puzzling: these cross-roads without any sign-post to tell them 
which one to take! How did they manage?” 

“They didn’t manage at all, they weic managed; they had 
no choice, I can assute you ; some of them found Barrow Strait 
closed, and next year somebody found it open; sometimes the 
vessel was iircsistibly swept towards Regent Passage, and so at 
last we got our knowledge of these complicated seas.” 

“What a strange region 1” said the doctor, studying the map. 
“It’s all in fragments, all ripped to pieces, without any order 
or logical arrangement. It looks as if the land near the North 
Pole had been cut up like this especially to make it harder to 
reach, while in the south it tapezs into points like Cape Horn, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and India. Was it the greater speed 
of the equator which caused this, while the more remote lands, 
still fluid from the creation, couldn’t get condensed or 
agglomerated together, because they weren’t turning fast 
enough?” * 

“It must be something like that, for everything on earth is 
subject to law, which God often lets men discover; so. Doctor, 
let’s take advantage of His permission.” 

“I’ll be very careful how I do that, Captain,” replied the 
doctor, muffling himself up as best he could, “but the wind 
here is something dreadful.” 
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•‘Yes, the north wind is raging and it’s driving us off course.” 

“Anyhow, it ought to drive the ice southwards, and clear 
the way for us.” 

“It ought to, Doctor, but the wind doesn’t always do what 
it ought. Look, that ice-bank seems impenetrable. Vever mind, 
wc’ll try to reach Griffith Island and get round Cornwallis 
Island into Qiicen’s Channel without traversing Wellington 
Channel. But I shall have to land at Bccchey Island to renew 
my supply of coal.” 

“What do you mean ?” asked the astonished doctor. 

“I mean that, by order ol the Admiralty, large stocks were 
left on that island on purpose to supply future expeditions, and 
although Captain McClintock took some in 1859, there’ll be 
some left for us.” 

“By the by,” said the doctor, “these parts have been 
explored for the last fifteen yeais, and since proof was found 
of Franklin’s death, the Adrmralty has always kept five or six 
vessels in these watcis. Unless I’m mistaken, Griffith Island, 
which I see there on the map, almost in the middle of the 
cross-roads, a general lendezvous for navigators.” 

“That’s true enough, Doctoi ; and llic result of that ill- 
fated expedition was to make these distant regions better 
known.” 

“That’s right, Captain, for since 1845 expeditions have been 
very numerous. It was not until 1848 that we began to get 
anxious about the disappearance of the Erebus and the Terror^ 
Franklin’s two vessels. Then his old Iriend, Dr. Richardso*. 
though seventy years of age, went to Canada and down tl*»! 
Coppermine River to the Polai Sea. Meaiwhile, James Ross 
took the Enterpnse and Investigation from Uppernawik to Cape 
York, where we are now. Every day he ♦hrew a barrel full of 
papers into the sea, to make his whereabouts known. In the 
mists he had his cannon fired, and at night sent up sky-rockets, 
touched dflf Bengal lights, and kept veiy little under sail. 

“In Port Leopold, whcie he wintered fiom 1848 to 1849, 
he caught a number of wiiite foxes, and had brass collars, 
engraved with details of the ships and the store depots, 
fastened round their necks; then he sent them off in all 
directions. Next spring he began to search the North Somerset 
coast on sledges through dangers and privations which made 
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almost ail his men ill or lame. He also built cairns enclosing 
brass cylinders with enough information to guide the lost 
expedition. 

‘‘While he was away his lieutenant, McClure, explored the 
norihern coasts of Barrow Strait, but without result. Two 
of Ross’s men have now become famous — McClure, who 
traversed the North-West Passage, and McCniiitock, w'bo 
found the traces of Franklin's cxpcdiiioii.'’ 

“Yes; they’re two fine English captains. You knov\ the 
history of these seas well, Doctor, and it w'ill help us if you 
tell us about it. Wc can always learn something by heaiing 
about them." 

“Well, about James Ross: he tried to reach McKille Island 
by a more westerly course, but he neatly lost his two vessels, 
for he w'as caught by the ice and diiven back into BafFin Bay." 

“Driven back?" repeated Hattcras, wrinkling his brows; 
“forced back against his will?" 

“Yes, and without having discovered an> thing," continued 
the doctor; “an 1 ever since that year, 1B50, Englisli vessels 
have never ceased to plough these seas, and a rewaid of twenty 
thousand pounds was olfered to anyone who might line! the 
crews of the Erebus and Tenoi. Many wcie the attempts made 
to earn it, and at last McClintock pushed on as far as Melville 
Island and Cape Dundas; it was then that he lound traces of 
Franklin's having wunteied on Beechey Island in 

“Yes/* answered Hatteias, " thiee of his sailors had been 
buried there — three men Iiukier than the otlieis!" 

The doctor nodded appiovingly and went on with hJ^ 
description of the aiicmjns made to lescue the Franklin 
expedition. “In the course of these," he added, “in 1B52 ami 
’53 McClure discovered the North-West Passage without 
learning anything of Franklin’s fate. At last tidings leachctl 
England that tw'o vessels, abandoned in the midst of the ice- 
fields, had been observed near the coast of Nova rfeotia. 

“Lady Fianklin at once chartered the little steamer, Isabelle^ 
and Captain Inglefield, after cruising up Baffin Bay as far as 
Victoria Point on the eightieth parallel, returned to Becchey 
Island no more successful than his predecessors. At the 
beginning of 1855, Grinnell, an American, fitted up a fresh 
expedition, and Captain Kane tried to reach the Pole 
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“But thank God he didn’t,” Hattcras interrupted him 
violently; “and what he didn’t do wc will!” 

“I know, Captain,” answered the doctor, “and I only 
mention it beraiise that expedition is necessaii’y connected 
with the '•eaicli loi Fianklin. But it had no rest it. I almost 
!brc;ot to tell you that the Adrniialty, regaiding Beechey Island 
4IS the Ejcnetal icnde/\ous foi such expeditions, instiurted 
(uiptain Ini>lefield, of the steainei Phoemx^ to lake supplies ol 
food to that island in rM*);; Inqlcficld was accompanied b> 
Lieut iiant Belloi, and he lost that brave IVciKh ofFuri who 
lor tiif‘ second time had shown his devotion to Lnt^land, we 
can karn about tins tiai^eclv, as our lioaisuain, Johnson, 
ac tUcdly witnessed it." 

^'Lic uienant Brllot wasaqallant 1 icnchman,” said Hatter as, 
' and Lna^land lioiicaus his nirinoi\/' 

“By that lir'^ " continued the* doctor, “the Government 
seemed to have lost hope. But l.ady I lanklin hacl not, and 
v'lth the nnnnaiits ol 1im lor tune she fitted out the Fo\, rom- 
inanded bv McClhntock, who sc t sail in ihyy, and winteied in 
the ret^ion where \oi* t ok conuuancl. He icacluc* Beexhev 
Island on iith Aui^ust, 185M. and wintciccl a second lime in 
Bellot St 1 ait. In hebriiaiv ihyi, he ic't oninienfi'd his search 
and on bth Mav loiind the doc unicnt which removed all 
tloiibt rei^aidinu; the fate of the hrthus and the Terror, He 
letuined to Lnt>land at the end ol the yeai. That is all that 
has happened loi fitieen veais m thc*sc fatal ic scions, and sir* 
t^ie Fox rctuined no vessel has tempted fortnne among the 
dangeioiis scms. ’ 

“Well," lephed Ht^lteias '‘wt shall tempt it. ' 
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DRIVEN SOUTH 

Towards evening the weather cleared, and land was clearly 
visible between Cape Sepping and Cape Clarence. The sea at 
the entrance to Regent Strait was open but, just as if it wanted 
to check the Forward^^ progress, an impenetrable ice-bank had 
formed just beyond Port Leopold. 

Hatteras was greatly annoyed, but he did not show it; to 
force an entrance to Port Leopold he had to use explosives. 
He reached it on Sunday, 27th May; the brig was firmly 
anchored to the huge icebergs, as upright, as hard, and as 
solid as rocks. 

The captain, with his dog, the doctor and Johnson, went 
ashore over the ice. Duk bounded joyfully, for since he had 
recognized the captain he had grown more sociable, though 
he still bore a grudge against some of the crew for whom his 
master felt no more friendship than the dog did. 

The port was not then blocked by the ice usually heaped up 
there by the east wind ; the hill-tops had become graceful 
snow-clad slopes. The house and beacon erected by James Ross 
were still fairly well preserved; but the food stores seemed to 
hitve been ransacked by foxes and bears, whose recent traces 
were plain to see. Human beings, too, had shared in the 
devastation, for there were indications of Esquimaux huts 
upon the shores of the bay. 

The graves of the six sailors of the Enterprise and the Inves^ 
Hgator were recognizable as low mounds; they had been 
respected by animals and men alike. 

As he set foot for the first time on Arctic soil, {he doctor 
felt deeply moved; it is hard to imagine how it touches the 
heart to see the remains of houses, tents, huts, and storehouses 
marvellously preserved by Nature in these frozen lands. 

“Look,” he told his companions, “there’s the house which 
James Ross himself called Refuge Camp; if Franklin’s expedi- 
tion had reached it, they would have been saved. There’s the 
engine which they abandoned here, and the stove by which 
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the crew of the Prince Albert wanned themselves in 1851. 
Everything is just as it was, anyone would think that Captain 
Kennedy had left only yesterday. Here’s the long boat which 
sheltered him for several days, until he was rescued by 
Lieutenant Bcllot, who braved the October ten oeraturc to 
reach him.” 

“He was a fine man,” Johnson meditated. “I knew him 
well.” 

While the doctor was examining with all an antiquarian’s 
enthusiasm the traces of previous winterings, Hatteras was 
collecting the remains ol the fborl and fuel, but he found very 
little of either, and the next day was spent in taking them on 
board. 

The doctor, without going too far from the ship, studied 
the country, and made sketches of its most remarkable 
features, as the temperature rose gradually and the hcaped-up 
snow began to reli He collected specimens of the 
northern birds, and he saw some laige seals coming up to 
breathe on the ice, but he could not shoot any of them. 

Near the high-water mark he found a stone bearing the 
inscription; 

(E. I.) 

indicating the visit of the Enterprise and Investigator, 

He pushed on as fai as Cape Clarence, where John and 
James Ross, in had waited so anxiously for the ice te 

break up. The soil w’as strewn with skulls and animal bones, 
and further traces of Esquimaux habitations could also be 
seen. 

The doctor had thought of building a cairn on Port Leopold, 
containing a record of the visit and plans of the Forwardy but 
Hatteras would not hear of this: he did not want to leave 
traces which might help a competitor, and, notwithstanding 
his good intentions, the doctor had to submit. Shandon 
protested against the captain’s obstinacy, which would prevent 
any ships coming to their rescue, but Hatteras would not give 
vay. 

The work was complete by Monday night, and he again 
attempted to cruise northwards, breaking his way through the 
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ice-bank; but alter several dangerous efTorts he had to resign 
himself to retracing his path down Regent Channel. He would 
not stop at Port I-.eopold, for though open that day it might 
be closed on the next by an unexpected movement of the ice ; 
this often takes place, and navigators have to be wary of it. 

If Hatteras did not show his uneasiness, this did not keep 
him from feeling it inwardly. Ills one aim was to push north- 
ward, and here he was forced to put back south. Where would 
that take him? Should he have to go as far as Victoria Har- 
bour, in Boothia Ciulf? Would he find Bellot Strait open, and 
could he go up along Peel Strait by way of North Somerset ? 
Or, on the other hand, would he, like his predecessois, find 
himself imprisoned for several winters, and have to use up his 
strength and his supplies? These fears were constantly in his 
mind, and he had to come to a decision. 

Going about, he steered southwards down Prince Regen 1 
Channel. The Fonvard, more favoured than Iier predecessors, 
most of which had taken more than a month to descend the 
channel, had steam to help her, and she made her wiiy rapidly 
between the icebergs. 

Most of the crew were pleased at turning away from the 
north; they had little wish to reach the Pole and w^ere scared 
of their captain's reputation, whereas he w’ould h.ive liked to 
go on regardless of consequences. But while in these seas it is 
all very well to go on, it is useless to run into danger. 

The Forwaid rushed along under full steam, her smoke 
sw'irling round the gleaming angles of the icebergs; the 
weather kept changing from dry and cold to snowy fogs. 
Drawing little w^ater, she cruised along the west coast; 
Hatteras did not wish to miss the entrance to Bellot Strait, for 
the only southern outlet to the Gulf of Boothia is the little- 
known Fury and Hecla Strait; if he missed Bellot Strait, he 
might be shut in w'ith no hope of escape. 

In the evening Elwin Bay w^as recognized by its high 
perpendicular rocks; on the Tuesday morning Batty Bay w^as 
sighted. 

The doctor, his field-glasses to his eyes, studied the coast 
attentively. Perhaps he and Johnson were the only ones on 
board to take any interest in these deserted regions. Hatteras 
was always poring over his maps, and said little; this taci- 
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turnity increased as the brig got farther south; he often 
mounted the poop and there, his arms folded and his eyes lost 
in vacancy, he would stand for hours. His orders, when he 
gave any, were curt and rough. Shandon maintained a cold 
silence, and kept himself so much aloof that e ended by 
having nothing to do with Hatteras except when duty 
demanded it; James Wall was devoted to him, and regulated 
his conduct accordingly. The rest of the crew waited for 
something to turn up, ready to seize any opportunity of 
fui thering their own interest. There was no longer that unity 
of thought and exchange of ideas so necessary to achieve 
anything worth while, and this Hatteras knew well enough. 

During the day two whales were noticed rushing towards 
the south; a white beai was also seen and w^as shot at without 
success. The cap lain knew' the value of time, and would not 
let the animal be hunted. 

On Wed’’ j morning ''c end of Regent’s CUiannel wras 
reached: a headland < its west coast was follovred by a deep 
indentation in the land. On consulting his map the doctor 
recognized the headland as Sonieiset House, also called Fury 
Point. 

“There,” he explained to his usual companion —“that’s 
the very spot where the first English ship, sent here in 1815, 
was lost. During the third of Pari>’s Polar voyages the Fury 
was so damaged by the ice on her second w'inicriiig that her 
crew had to abandon her and return home on her consort the 
Heclar 

“That show^ the benefit ol having a consort,” answei ^ 
Johnson. “It’s a precaution that Polar navigators shouldn t 
neglect, but Captain Hatteras isn’t the sort of man to burden 
himself with another ship.” 

“Do you think he's being i ash, Johnson?” asked the doctor. 

“I.'* I don't think about it at all. Dr. Clawbonny. Do you 
see thoSe stakes over where with some rotten tent-rags still 
hanging on them?” 

“Yes; that’s w'herc Pariy landed his provisions, and, if I 
remember rightly, the roof of his tent was a topsail.” 

“Everything must have altered greatly since 1825!” 

“Not so much as you might think. John Ross owed the 
health and safety of his crew to that crude shelter in 1829, 
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when the Prince Albert sent an expedition there in 1851, it 
was still standing; Captain Kennedy had it repaired nine 
years ago. It would be interesting to visit it, but Hatteras isnU 
in the mood to stop*” 

”I dare say he’s right. Dr. Clawbonny, if time is money in 
England, it’s life heie, and a dav’s — or even an hour’s — delay 
might jeopardize the whole voyage Let him do as he thinks 
best ” 

All dav Thursdav, ist Jure, the Forward cut diagonally 
acioss Creswell Bay from liiiy Point the coa««t lose towards 
the noith in perpcndu nlai 10c Ls 300 feel high lowards the 
south it tended to get lowti , some of the snow-clad summits 
looked like neatly -cut t'lblcs, while others wore shaped like 
pyiamids, 01 took othei stiange loinis, their crests piojccting 
into the fog. 

The wcathei gicw mihkr duiing thtt da>, but was not so 
deal land was lost to sight, and the tlKimomeui went up to 
32®, sea-fowl flulttied aiouiul and flocks ol wild ducks could 
be seen flying towards the noith the cicw were able to shed 
some of then gai meats a id the influenc c of the Arc lie summer 
began to be ft It 

Towards evening the horuard doubled Cipe Gaity at a 
quarter of a mile from the land whtic the soundings gave 
from two to twthe fathoms, thtiicc she kept just ofl-shoic as 
far as Bientfoid Ba) It was at this latitude that Bellot Stiait 
was discovered by. Kennedy in April 185^, and he called it 
after his lieutenant, Btlloi, as “a just tiibute he explained, 
“to the important services rendered to our expedition by the 
French officer”. 
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Hat ilras fell Iiis anxiety inciea«^c a<; he neared the strait, 
on tins the fate of his vnyai^c dcjiended So far he had done 
beltei than his predct essors, tlu hu kicst ol whom, McChntock, 
had taken fifttc n months to leach this po »il But this mattered 
little if he rould not sufiied in cleaning Bcllot Stiait, unable 
to retrace his steps, lu would be hemmed m till the following 
year 

He enti listed th^ look-out to nobodv else on Saturday 
moinin^^ Ik nt hours in the ciow s nest 

The cr<w fully iiah/i 1 th* po it on profound silence 
Kigiied on 1 ' l!i( eni>i le slowid <lo\\n, and the 1 oruoaid 

kept close inshoK d f coist Ini tic I witli ictbcigs, which the 
wainicst suinmeis do not mcii, iiid oiilv in cxpeiienccd eye 
could find the 'va\ bttwe n tluin 

Hath i IS ro npir i M iii > \ th the I nicl, and as the sun 

appeirtd loi m in nt towaios noon lu li id bearini^s taken, 
thest iv(H h )iil( (1 up to him I he ckw suiJtied tin toituies 
of atiNiety for h ilf the dav, but to\ ikK two there ca ne a call 
fiom the mi tlu ad 

“St» 1 1 west full stf im ih( uP 

The biiij at oiur oIksi d, hei helm was thrust o\ei, th« sea 
fo lined aiound her ci<w and bhe dished between two ir- 
bulent streams ol k c J lic ch iniul found, 1 1 itteras deseem ed 
to the deck and tlu uc-masici took his place 

“Well, C4aptain,” snd the doitoi, so wt’ie in the famous 
strait at last ” 

“Yes,” answeicd Hatteras, low'*iiiu» his \oice, “but getting 
m isn^t cveiy thing, we’ve got to get out again.” With these 
words he went back into his cabin 

“He’s right,” the doctor meditated, “it’s like being in a 
mousetrap with haidly enough space to move, and if wc do 
have to winter in the strait * . . Well, we shan’t be the first that 
have had to do it, they got out of it, and so shall wc.” 

Bello t Strait is seventeen miles long and a mile wide, and 
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sixty or seventy feet deep, so it will be realized it does not leave 
much elbow-room for shipping. Between mountains whose 
height is estimated at 1600 feet, it separates North Somerset 
from Boothia Land. 

The Forward advanced cautiously, but she did advance; 
tempests are frequent in that narrow waterway, and she did 
not escape them ; by Hattcras’s order the yards were lowered 
and the masts left bare; yet notwithstanding all precautions, 
she laboured heavily, the waves dashed over her amidst squalls 
of rain, and her smoke swirled eastwaids with astonishing 
speed; her course through the moving ice was uncertain; the 
barometer fell to 29 inches; it was didicult to keep on deck, 
and most of the men stayed below' so as not to suffer needlessly. 

Hatteras, Johnson, and Shandon remained on the poop in 
spite of the flurries of snow and rain; as usual the doctor had 
asked himself w'hat would be the most disagieeablo thing he 
could do, and at once answ'cred himself by going on deck; as 
they could not hear and could hardly see one another, he kept 
his thoughts to himself. 

Hatteras tiicd to see through the fog; he calculated that 
they would reach the end of the strait at six, but at that time 
all egress seemed impossible; he had to wait and anchor the 
brig to an iceberg; but he kept steam up all night. 

The weather was frightful. Every moment the Forward 
threatened t(^ break her anchor-chains; theie w'as danger that 
the iceberg to which they were anchored, torn aw'ay at its 
base by the violent west wind, would drift bodily away with 
her. The oflicers were constantly on the look-out and extremely 
anxious; with the snow' w'as mingled a liail of ice, ripped away 
from the surface of the bergs by the strength of the wind ; the 
air seemed to bristle with arrov/s. 

During this terrible night, the temperature rose surprisingly; 
the thermometer marked 57'', and the doctor was amazed 
when he thought he saw' flashes of lightning in the south, 
follow'ed by the roar of thunder. Similar meteorological effects 
have been noticed by other explorers. 

Towards five in the morning, the weather changed with 
astonishing speed; the temperature went down to freezing- 
point and the wind veered north and dropped. The western 
exit from the strait was in sight, but it was completely blocked 
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up and Hatteras staied eagerly at the coast, wondering if the 
channel leally existed. 

At last the hug got undci way, and glided slowly amongst 
the ice-strcams, which laltled noisily against lici planks, the 
})acks were from six to sevf-n feet thick, and the pressure had 
to be avoided, foi t vc n if tlu ling could witlisianc it, she would 
iiin the iisk of being lifted up *ind heeling over on her side. 

At noon, lor the fust time, tlicy could adniiic a magnificent 
solar halo with two pailielia, the doctor studied ancl measured 
It the outer halo \a*» only viable foi al out ]0 on each side 
of tne sun, the t\vo mock-suns were icmiikablv cleai , the 
colouis of the luminous haloes, fiom inside to out were red, 
vellow, green, and a \^iy light blue vslncli merged impei- 
ceptibl) into white J he docto» icmembcicd the ingenious 
thcoiy of Thomas ^ onng, that cloudi formed of prism^ of icc 
arc suspended in the an, *ind that the\ dLcoinpose the ray*' 
ol light whi'h M on them On this theoiv haloes cannot be 
formed when the sku «uc cleai the cloctoi ilhiught this very 
probable 

Sailoi s ac c ustomed to the noi thci n w alci s generally considci 
such haloes as the rc uisoi of hcavv snovv ancl if they weic 
right the position o die /a;nc;<7r</ would become very difhcult. 
Haitcras, lluicfoit, decided to push on at lull speed, for the 
lest of the day and the next night he snatched not a minute s 
rest, sweeping the hoiizon with his telescope, and taking 
advantage of the smallest opening so as to lose no opportunity 
of getting out cjf the stiait 

But in the morning he had to slop bctoie the iinpenetr < Ic 
ice-bank The doetoi joined him on the poop, and they w^nt 
aside wheie they could talk vMthout fear of being overheard. 

“We’re trapped'” Ilattcias told him, we can’t get any 
farther.” 

“But isn’t there any way out^” asked the doctor. 

“Ndbc All the powdei in the fomard wouldn't help us to 
gain half a mile'” 

“What arc we to do th'm^” asked the doctoi 

“I don’t know Tins cursed year has been against us right 
from the outset. ’ 

“Well,” answered the doctor, “if we must winter here, we 
must. One place is as good as another.” 
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*‘Bur,” said Hatteras, lowering his voice, “we must not 
winter here, especially duiing June. Winteung is full of risks 
to body and mind The new \soiild be domoiali/ed with 
nothing to do in the fact of real suflenng 1 had hoped to Ik 
able to stop mu(h neaici the Pole than this* ’ 

“Yes, but half deciCL<l that Balhii’s Biy should bi closed 
'It s\as open tnoiigh foi that Amcncau* ’ cued Hatter is in 
an outburst of tcinpei 

“Come Hatteias,” the doitoi Jchlui »lcl> inUrrupted him, 
“we’ic still oiiK at 'jth Junt it hi us despiii a lead 
may suddenly open btfiu us \mu 1 now tint tlic ict tends to 
break up into sin ilhi blocks tsen m the c ilmcst wt Uhei, as 
if some repulsisc loice wcu ^vliiig uj'o it In ui hout or s<) 
we mav fiiicl tl c sc i open 

“If th It Inppens v^c 11 t ikc ich ant v'^l ot it It’s tjiiitc like ly 
that, once cnit oi be Hot ut wc ran go north b\ IV cl Strait 

oi McChntoik Ch unci ind then 

“Captain sncl ) line \\all who had come up at thu 
moment, ‘we iisk hivmg oui luddi stupor cl Jii all this 
ice ” 

“Well,” ans\ tied Hittcias, wi shall ha\e to iid i I 
won’t have it iinsl ippc 1 \ c in i i b ic ah d w anc^ night 
You must do all you r i > piokcl it b\ Ifcpmg it clcix ol 
the ICC, Ml Wall I c ui t hist it im hipjicd 
"But Will piolt I d 

“I didn’t iskfoi'hui ahnt* tlcc ipt iin loUl him scvtit ly 
“Go* ’ and Wall wc ut b u k lO 1ji> |) m 

“I would gn c fi\c ycai ol mv lilt II utti'' ii I 'iiigiio 
“to be up noith T doi ’t know am cJi inm I mc>iv t*iiig« lou 
than this loaddtoc't^ tioublcs the coi iji i i none Ip it all 
now wt’rc so iicai the Magir^uc Pok the iiccclK Icips 
shifting about ’ 

“I must say * iht doctea insncicd nivjgition htit is 
dangcious, but we knew wh »t v\* h id t(> txpec t wlun'wc s< < 
out, and it ought not to take un b\ suipU')t ’ 

“Ah, Doc tOT my ertw is no longci \ h it it was, the ofii<cr-» 
are beginning to air tluir vkv> I could get tlie men to do 
what I wan* by offering them a lewc^id, but that has its baci 
side, for it makes them want to get bick to colleci it Doctoi, 
Fm not getting proper suppoit, and if 1 fail it won’t be the 
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fault of such and such a seaman but th** ill-will of my officers. 
But they shall pay for it ” 

*‘Yoirre exagireiating, Haturas ’ 

“Fm not exaggerating at all * Do you think the crew is sorry 
about th( obstac ks that J Vf # p mc< ting ^ On the <x ilrarv, they 
hope llRy’ll in ike int ab indon iny pi in They len i com- 
plaining now, and the y \on t i'. lono is the Toriard heads foi 
the south Jhc fools* Jhev itiiiik ihi) ic getting nearer 
hnglind* Hut once hi ni ^ > north nid )oii 11 see how they’ll 
change * I swe 11 thoug ih it no hi 1 1 ni I cing will ni ike me 
swerve* horn niy <oui e Only let im Inc a Kai i ei iimy 
wide enough to tike iny shiji t\in 11 it up^ oil liei copper 
she itliing, and 1 11 h t t t*K ]>i t f 1 tiu ij* 

Oi 1 of the c iplii 1 s \ ish s It \ 1 itc \v IS soon iiilfilled 
riurr w IS a s iddt ii eh ng diiui^ il r t\(iin^ indu some 
iction ol ll 1 w nd llu nre it i r die tenijiei itii e llie icf- 
(kUIs split UT> ll / M » / < e ll *( i\in^ the 1 t with 

hci slei 1 prow sh^ si I don i*l 11 ht xid m vt moinmg 
about SIX she n id » h ik d l>t l ^ i i 

Hut w i it w is the 1*1 u si < ll Ltii u hndi ic WaV to 

iiu noidi CO iphuK b <1 l!< *1 1 1 r no i h i c gth of 

chill t( i to hid 111 r ipp >1 itnic 1 nd s it th( onlv 
cliiiiPil < pen \ (1C llK ( t 111 pul 1 I *if t jk the } ri aid 
bacl down 1 uikli i jt 1 >i 1 1 ihl to t up Peel 
bti lit I c h idi 1 ) 1 m id P 1 1 ( 01 V\ ihs I md into 

Mc< liiitoil C iniu I ill! ht i( * /I lie could not dceiive 

Sh in on ind \\ ill 

(ith )uiu w IS HI i ( iihd till w IS lull ol snc>w ann 
the w irnin., ol lh< li k w is iuHnl ( 

r Ol ihiity i\ hoi 1 l*K it li i h>l* w (.(* tin windings of the 
loisl Ol Ti oihi i i 1 u i d)h y ipp ou*i Piuuc ot Wales 
Land liitini puli 1 lull si^ m 1 1**1 sK isiiig i p his coal, 
hopii g t) utucl on bck( (\ 1 I Ihi ll i llui du, he 
1 C 'ichc d*lhc end of I dvlin Sli i 1 tiui ig 111 he fond the 
load to the in iin b o< kc I up 

It w IS enough to nuke Inn cu ]>iii he could not even 
ictraec his slips, tin mb ig ihiiisl luni onw ueL and he s iw 
till U ids close up })chiiul him is il ihcie ncvti had btiii any 
open sei whfic he hid pissid iii hoiii be foie 

Not only, therefore, was the lurward kept liom going 
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northwards, she could not heave to an instant for fear of being 
trapped, and she fled before the ice as though before a storm. 

On Friday, 8th June, they arrived near the short of Boothia 
Land, at the entrance to James Ross Strait, but this they had 
to avoid, as its only exit is to the west, ofi'tlie Canadian coast. 

Dealings taken at noon gave 70 ’ 5' 1 7'" N. and 96° 4b' 45^^ W. ; 
when the doctor heard this he consulted his map, and saw 
they had reached the Magnetic Pole, exactly w^liere James 
Ross, the nephew of Sir John, had located it. The land was 
low nc'ar the coast, but about a mile inland it rose slightly, to 
about sixty feet. The boiler w^anted cleaning, so the captain 
had the brig anchored to an ice-field, and let the doctor and 
the boatsw’ain go aslioie. He himself cared foi nothing but his 
own project, and he stayed in his cabin, poring over liis map. 

The doctor and his companion easily succeeded in reaching 
land; the doctoi took a compass to make experiments with; 
he wanted to confiim Jamc‘s Ross’s obser\ations. He easily 
discovered the limestone caiin which Ross had laiscd, and he 
eagerly ran tow'ards it; an opening showed him within it 
the tin in w^hich Ross had placed the olficial record of his 
discovery. No human being seemed to have visited this 
desolate coast for the last thirty years. 

Here a magnetized needle, suspended as dcluatel) as pos- 
sible, at once takes almost a vertical position under the caitli’s 
magnetic field; so if the centre of at ti action weic not imme- 
diately below the needle, it could only be a short distance 
away. 

The doctor made the expeiiment carefully, and found that 
the imperfect instruments used by James Ross had given his 
vertical needle a declination of 89"" 58'; the leal magnetic 
point was only a few paces away, and here C4lawboiiny was 
delighted to see his needle indicate a declination of 90°. 

“This is the exact site of the North Magnetic Pole,” he 
explained, tapping the ground with his f<x)t. * 

“Just here?” 

“Just here.” 

“Then,” said the boatswain, “w^e must give up that idea of 
a magnetic mountain or some huge mass of lodestone?” 

“Of course,” laughed the doctor, “that mountain was only 
a wild guess. As you see there’s not the slightest trace of a 
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magnetic mountain big enough to attract a sliip and rip away 
all the iron in it, its anchor, down to its very nails. Here your 
shoes, with their iron nails, arc as safe as they arc anywheic 
else.” 

“ Then how do you explain— 

“I don’t explain anything, johnson, we don’t know enough 
lor that. But it is certain, exact mathematically ccitain — that 
the Magnetic Pole is hcie, in this vciy spot.” 

“Ah, ])i. Clawboiiny* How happy the captain would be if 
he could say as much foi the leal North Pole'” 

“He’ll say it some day, Johnson, he’ll sav it' ' 

“God grant he docs,” the boatswain answeicd 
He and the doctor laised a taiin on the exact spot wheie 
they had made the cxpenmcnl. 'I hen, having been signalled 
back to the ship, they u turned on board at five in the evening.' 

' The obviov k’< i tint the tailhs iin^netisni rni^ht bt accounted foi 
l)y a mass oi if Kit tt iic tar llw Nttrili Puli is \crs old \ map published 
b\ JohaniKs Kuysth in i , wi sIuass iIk \i(iic dotted with islands, and thi 
t iption txpluiis that iron-huilt ships t m nt\cr gtt wsiy hmuse thtie i>. 
a lodtstoMf ittk a him Irtd n Its kioss tlose to tlu Pole 1 he idra of a 
inagnttir mountain <ls< viht < t)i ti it itic P(»lt but aljh to up the iron out 
ftf a ship I't (il it 1 still 

Lain Vtint ustd this id< i min nn i ioiis1> in hi.> slors of Antarctic 
1 \ploration “I t Spl lux tU s C^l ms this is a st tint 1 to in unfinished story 
by lc]f;ar Mlt n Pot and both an iiulul d in iht I it/ro\ Ldition under 
llw lith ‘ lJu MnsIiin oi \tthii (r<idonP\ni 

\rint dots not make it clt ir wndlicr l)i ( liw bonny knew that thi 
\oith \f ij;n( It Polt tltits IK t st u it one ]>oint hut has a i^iadual mqMon 
tins inishi It ( omit ioi tht tliscup im n between his nadinqs and thdbe ol 
I lines IOI 
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THE FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 

The Forzi^ard succeeded lu ciossinef James Ros^ Strait, 
but not \Mlhoui diQuiiU\, the crew luid to use the saws 
and excavate mines until tlicv wcit uttcily worn 
out. roitunaleiy the tcmpci.itiiie was beaiablc at about 
‘ 14 °- 

On Satuiday, as tlics doubled Cape Pelix at the noithcrn 
end of Kinij Wjlhani s Land, the crew veie distr^'s'^ed, and 
many a sad inf|uisitiv^ look wa. tinned tow.iids the island, for 
this was the scene ol the most tciiil U ‘lagcdv (;f modern times. 
Some miles to its west the Frehu uid the Fenoz liad been lost 
for evci. 

The sailois had heard ol tht tfloiis made to laid Sn John 
Franklin, but thev km \v nothin i ol the afh c tin^ detaib of the 
catastrojihc VVhih' du doc an wa*- follow iia^ tlie coin sc of the 
ship on his map, seven**! of diem came up t > lall to him and 
the othci'i soon followed, so that it Ias< la lou d tumself vur- 
romided b\ almost th^ whol ciew Ke\Iizint> what an impres- 
sion tlic nanatne wo ib* in ikc, he contunir 1 the c iiuco ition 
he had begun with Jc hiison vliilc the coast wah its b*iys and 
piomontoiies, p«usecl hk^ ai* immense ]>atKnarni before then 
eyes. 

“You know how Iianklni went to sea, niv Irunels he w*is 
a cabin-boy hke Cook and Nt Kon, alu i havnig served duiing 
his youth m several gicat mai itiiii* < ' peditioiis, he cle e ide d in 
1845 to sei out ill search of the Ncntli-Wcsi Pa sa«L , he eom- 
manded the Fichus .in 1 the Jout^ two ve inis uic 1 .ind tested 
for they had been cmplovcd m Amaiein exploration under 
James Ross. 1 he hrebvs had a e lew of sc voaly w ilh 1 if/-faTncs 
as captain, the Tc^roi hid sixty -eight uadci Captain Cio/iei. 
The map bears the names on its c.ipes, stidils, points, and 
channels, of the leadeis of these iinfoi luiiaLc men, not one of 
whom was cvci again to see lijs native land a hundred and 
thirty-eight in all * 

“We know that Fianklm’s last lettcis were despatched from 
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Disko Island, and were dated 12th July, 1845. hope,’ he 
said, ‘to get under way tonight for Lancaster Stiait.’ Wliat 
happened alter he left Disko Bay ^ The captains of two 
whalers, the Privce of Wale^ and the / nitrprise^ siglitcd his two 
ships .11 Mclvillf Bay for the list time, and since hen nothing 
has c \ c r bee n heai d ol the in 1 1 e\ ( 1 , i\ c ( an (oil w 1 1 anklin 
m hi. utsteil> couisc pissing ilnon h I iiu islci and Barrow 
Straits, he aimed at B(((hf\ Jsl id wlujf lu spent the 
winter ol i84»j '* 

‘ Bui how do \ou Inoii dl tl is d r (' B( 11, the earpentei 

“1j> three tombs which tl ^ \u ti 1 t\ptduion Icnirid on that 
islaiul in iH'jo Ihic'- ol li inUm ’“ailois wc ic buiicd there, 
and i docuPKnt whn h is foinirl ])y I jcn f nint Hobson, of 
the i flv, ->')lh y\pi il idjd sno\ ih t dl* 1 then \v nteiiig, the 
Ereom and the (in ; \\< u no \\cPii^tC)ii ^ti ut as fai as 
the srve nt)-s( VC nth p i llcl Inn nisi ul of j ishin^ o i farther 
noitl \v ird'^ \\' m i\ h n c lu i ? nijU i ‘icablc, thc> ic tinned 
south ’ 

* \nd tl a< \ IS then iin * Mil fu i c \oire ‘ Sa^'^ty Jay 
to thi north 

LMi>boch tui \n\ ro ud U ui is h min’* c»n the poop- 
laiJ, Ii ul )iis^ mar If th it Knibl < i nui 

“ThiK s no^ iht sii^l ir si > In itinud the doctor, 
‘ that 1 1 I il h’r iiK 1 It tl) et 1) il o f \nH i in eoasl but 

t(m])f. is slopped hn 1 md on 1 it ‘^r]»unihti, i8di, the tno 
ships wer tj pixel l)N the ice i f u mil s hoiii here, tej the 
iioith-\ fst ii C iix iili\ lhc\ \\ 11 h i^^eel nurlh-iiort, 
\\e‘'l\\ai(li to \ufriv 1*011 I o\f.j tin h rli ten point 

scav in Is 

“\oi\ ’ lu eoi tin ii 1 the % iii not liimdmcd till 

2 Jn{\ Apiil 181* Will! h i^pc' 1 I Ol ino tu t tunc^^cen 
inoiiln* \Mu t cli J ilu \nul e ri e i do’ \o doubt they 
explon J dicn uiionnn ms hopii l to fi id i^lniKc of safety, 
for tlx Sfhnn 1 w 1. 11 Kin ^eiu 1111^ iiul it he did not 
succeed 

“I I may hive been bee use I is enw bcli i\cd him,” added 
Hat Idas 

Ihc sailcns dan 1 not la si then c>ts thev knew these 
woids wcit ipcaiit loi ihcmseKcs. 

“In shoil, the latal document tells us, too, that John 
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Franklin succumbed to fatigue on nth June, 1847. Honoui 
to his memory!” said tlie doctor, baring his head. 

His audience silently followed his example. 

“What became of the poor wretches for the next ten months 
after they had lost their chief? They stayed on board their 
ships, and did not decide to abandon them until April 1848. 
Then only a hundred and five men out of a hundred and 
thirty-eight were still li\ing; thiily-lhrcc had pciishcd! Cap- 
tain Crozicr and Captain Filzjames raised a cairn on Victory 
Point, and in it they placed their last document. See, my 
friends, we are passing that \ery point! You can still see the 
remains of the cairn placed, so to speak, on the farthest point 
which John Ross reached in i8]i. There is Jane Franklin 
Cape. There is Franklin Point. There is Le Vesconte Point. 
There is Eicbus Bay, whcie a boat made out of the wreckage 
of one of the vessels was found on a sledge. Theie weic some 
silver spoons, plenty of ammunition, some chocolate and tea, 
and a few religious books. Led by Captain Crozicr, the 
hundred and five survivors siaitcd foi (Jreat Fish River. 
Where did they get to ^ Did thev manage to reach Hudson’s 
Bay? Were theic any survivors’’ What became of them aftei 
they set out?” 

“I will tell you what became of them,” Hat lei as replied 
firmly. “Yes, they did try to leach Hudson Bay, and they 
split up into scvcial parties Yes, they did make for the south! 
A letter from Dr. Raw in 1854 says that in 1850 the Esquimaux 
had met on King William Land a detachment of forty men 
travelling across the ice, and dragging a boat; they weie thin, 
emaciated, worn out by fatigue and suffering. Later thirty 
corpses w’ere discovered on the continent and five on an island 
nearby, some half-buried, some left without burial, some 
beneath a boat turned upside-down, others under the remains 
of a tent; here an officer with his telescope slung over his 
shoulder and a loaded gun at his side, farther on a codking-pot 
with the remains of a disgusting meal! 

“When the Admiralty received these tidings, it requested 
the Hudson Bay Company to send its most experienced agents 
to the spot. They descended Back River to its mouth and 
visited the islands of Montreal and Maconochie, and Ogle 
Point. But they discovered nothing. All the poor wretches had 
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died from exposure, suffering and hunger, whilst trying to 
prolong their lives by the dreadful expedient of cannibalism, 
'rhat is what became of them after they turned south, along 
a road strewn with their mutilated bodies! Well! Do you still 
\\ ish to follow their footsteps ?” 

His agitated voice, his passionate gestures anJ his intense 
f.ice, produced an indescril^able effect. The crew, stirred by 
his emotion and the sight of this fatal land, cried with one 
accord: ‘“To tlic north! To the north!” 

“Yes, to the Nortli! Safety and gloiy lie to the north. 
Heaven is on our side - the wind is changing: the lead is open! 
IVepare to go about!” 

The sailois hiurlcd to tlieir posts; the ice gradually opened; 
the Forward made for McClinlock CJiannel at full speed. 
Hatteras had been right in rounting upon a more open sea; 
following tlic route .supposed to have been taken by Franklin, 
he cruised ^ the western coast of Prince of Wales land. 
Clearly the ice had Iv ikcn up towards the cast, for this strait 
seemed entiicl> free; the Foiwaul made up for lost time; on 
14th June she sped along so quickl> that she passed Osborne 
Bay and the farthest poii ts reached b> the expeditions of 1851. 
Iccbei'gs were still numerous in the strait, but the sea did not 
threaten to be lacking below her keel. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE WAY TO THE NORTH 

The crew seemed to have returned to its habitual discipline 
and obedience. They had little fatiguing work to do, and 
plenty of leisure. The tempciatuie kept above frec/ing-point, 
as if the thaw seemed to have removed the chief obstacles to 
navigation. 

Duk, now sociable and familiar, had made great fiicnds 
with Dr. Clawbonny. But as in all such fellowships, one has 
to give way to the other, and it w^as by no means the dog. 
Duk did what he liked, while tlie cloclor showed him dog-like 
obedience. He w’as fiiendly with most of the sailors and oflficers 
but, no doubt by iiislinct, he shunned the society of Shandon; 
he showed his teeth and what teeth — to Pen and Poker; 
venting his hatred of them whenever they came neai. But 
they dare not no^^ attack the captain's dog — his “familiar 
spirit” as Clifton called him. On the whole the crew had 
plucked up courage again and were woiking w'cll. 

“It seems to me,” Wall said one day to Shandon, “that our 
men took the captain’s speech sciiously; they don’t seem to 
doubt our success now.’" 

“Then they’re WTong!” Shandon answered. “If they stopped 
to reflec t, if they looked at things, they’d see that we’re going 
from one piece of foolishness into another.” 

“But,” Wall continued, “the sea is open now, and we’re 
getting back on to well-known routes; aien’t you exaggerating 
a bit, Shandon ?” 

“No, I’m not exaggerating; it isn’t my dislike of Hatteras or 
jealousy, whatever you like to call it, that’s blinding me. Have 
you seen the bunkers lately?” 

“No,” answered Wall. 

“Well, then, go and look; you’ll soon see how near our 
supplies are to giving out. He ought to have stayed under sail, 
and kept the engine for currents and contrary winds; he ought 
to have economized very strictly with his coal; who can tell 
where we’ll be held up, and for how long? But Hatteras is 
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crazy to push on and only thinks about getting to that in- 
accessible pole. Whether the wind is contrary or not, he goes 
ahead at full steam, and if that goes on, we’ll soon be in a bad 
way if we’re not completely lost*” 

“Is that so, Shandon** Then things are very bad.” 

“Yes, It is, and not simply because the enj, nes won’t be 
any good without fuel, but because of the wintering we’ll have 
to do sooner or later WeTl have to think about coal in a 
country where the meicuiy fieezes in the thermometer,” 
“But, if I’m not mistaken, the captain counts upon renewing 
his ^wipplics at Bfcchey Island, he ought to find plenty of coal 
there ” 

“Can we go whcie \\c like in the e scas”^ Can we rely on 
finding the strut rh ir of ice ’ And if he rms'>cs Bee chey Island 
and wc can’t reach it, what will become of us ihen^ ’ 

“\ou’ic light, Shnulon liatUias seems uncommonly rash; 
but why don f sou tilk to him about it*”’ 

“No,” sad Shat Ion, \ ith ill-conct iled bitterness, “I’m 
going to keep m\ mouth shut I’m not responsible for the ship 
now, I’m waiting to sec \ liit turns up I get my ciders, and 
I ob<y them, and keep m\ ijnnum to m\scif 

“T lun let mt tell nou son’ic wrong, Sh'indon, it affects all 
of us, and we rna\ dl sulTi r fiom the capl tin’s rashness ” 
“Would he lisUn to me if I did spe ik ’ ’ 

Wall daied not tuiswci m the illirmilise, he added, “But 
perhaps he d listen to the ci ew 

“The crew'” answeitd Sliandon, shrugging his shoulders; 
“they’ve got something c he to think of than their own jafe y. 
They know the > ’re nearing the seventy-second paialled, • d 
that they’ll earn a thousand pounds lor every degree above 
that ” 

“You’re right, Shandon, the captain knew the best way of 
holding them ” 

“Of couise he did, for the time being at any late he can do 
what he likes with them ” 

“What do you mean 

“I mean that while there’s no danger \nd not too much 
work, and the sea’s open, they’ll go on all right, but wait till 
difficulty and danger comes, illness, discouragement or cold, 
and you’ll see how much they’ll think about the money*” 
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“Then you don’t think Hatteras will succeed ?” 

“No, he will not; to succeed in such a venture there must 
be a good understanding between him and his officers, and 
we haven’t got it. Hatteras is mad; all his past career proves it. 
Well, we’ll see; perhaps circumstances will force them to give 
the command to a less adventurous captain.” 

“Still,” said Wall, shaking his head, “he’ll always have 
some on his side ” 

“Dr. Clawbonny, a scientist who cares only for science, and 
Johnson, a sailor who’s a slave to discipline, and perhaps one 
or two more like Bell, the carpenter; four at the most and 
there’s eighteen of us. No, Wall, Hatteras hasn’t got the con- 
fidence of his crew, and he knows that well enough, so he 
bribes them; he took advantage of that Franklin business very 
cleverly, but that won’t last, I tell you, and if he doesn’t reach 
Beechey Island he's done for!” 

“Suppose the crew takes it into their heads ” 

“Don’t tell the crew what I think,'’ Shandon told him 
earnestly; “they’ll soon see for themselves. Besides, just now 
we must go north. Who knows if Hatteras won’t find that w^ay 
will take him back? At the end of McClintock Channel lies 
Melville Bay, and then there’s the straits that lead to Baffin 
Bay. Hatteras must look out! The loute to the east is easier 
than to the north!” 

These words show that Hatteras w^as right in thinking that 
Shandon would betray him if he could, and Shandon was 
right in attributing the contentment of the men to the hope of 
gain, which dominated the minds even of the least enterprising 
of them. Clifton had worked out how much each would have. 
Without reckoning the captain and the doctor, who could not 
expect a share in the bounty-money, there remained sixteen 
men to divide it. Each degree gained meant that each man 
would receive over £6o. If ever they succeeded in reaching 
the Pole, each would have £1125 — a fortune. It woUid cost 
the captain ^18.000 but he could afford it. These thoughts 
inflamed the minds of the crew, and they were now as anxious 
to go north as they had been eager to turn south. 

On 1 6th June, the Forward passed Cape Aworth, and Mount 
Rawlinson raised its white peaks towards the sky; by exagger- 
ating its distance, the snow and fog made it seem colossal. 
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The temperature still kept a little above freezing-point; 
cascades and improvised cataracts showed themselves on the 
sides of the mountains, and avalanches roared down with the 
noise of heavy artillery. The glaciers, spread out in long white 
sheets, producing dazzling reflections. Boreal nature, as it 
struggled against the thaw, offered a splendid spectacle. 

The brig went very near the coast; on some sheltered rocks 
scattered clumps of heath were to be seen, the rose-coloured 
flowers lifting their heads timidly out of the snows; and some 
meagre lichens of a reddish colour and the shoots of a dwarf 
willpw grew out of the soil. 

At last, on igth June, at the famous ysiid parallel, they 
doubled Cape Minto, at the end of Ommancy Bay. Then the 
brig entered Melville Bay, one of the largest seas in these 
regions, and first crossed l^y Captain Parry in 1819. 

Clifton pointed out that there were two degrees from the 
72nd to the 7tth; that already placed ^^125 to his credit. But 
it was pointed O’lt diat a fortune wasn’t worth much there, 
that it was no use being rich if he couldn't diink his riches, 
and that he had better wait till he could roll under the table 
of a Liverpool pub before he rejoiced and rubbed his hands. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE WHALE HUNT 

Melville Bay, though easily navigable, was not free from 
ice; vast ice-fields stretched as far as the limits of the horizon; 
a few icebergs appeared here and there, but they were motion- 
less, as if anchored in the midst of these ftozen fields. The 
Forward^ with all steam on, followed the broad leads where it 
was easy to navigate. The wind changed frequently, jumping 
from one point of the compass to another; the vaiiability of 
the wind in the Aictic Seas is lemaikablc; sometimes a dead 
calm is follow^ed in a few minutes by a violent tempest, as the 
Forward found to her cost on 2*trd June. 

The more constant winds mostly blew from off the ice-b.ink 
to the open sea, and were intensely cold. The thermometer 
fell several degrees; the wind veered south, and violent gusts, 
sweeping over the ice-fields, brought a thick snow along with 
them. Hatteras at once ordered the sails to be furled, but not 
quickly enough to keep his foresail fiom being carried away in 
the twdnkhng of an eye. 

He manoeuvred his ship c|uite calmly, and did not leave the 
deck during the tempest, but he had to fly before the weather 
and turn w^estwaid. The wind raised enormous weaves, in the 
midst of which swung blocks of ice of all sizes and shapes, torn 
from the surrounding ice-fields, the bug wa:> tossed about like 
a child’s plaything, and the fragments from the packs were 
thrown over her hull. One moment she was lying perpen- 
dicularly along the side of a liquid mountain with her steel 
prow concentrating the light, and shining like a bar of molten 
metal; then swept dowu into an abyss, emitting whirlwinds 
of smoke, while her screw, out of the water, raced* wdth a 
sinister sound as its blades beat the air. Rain mingled with the 
snow and fell in torrents. 

The doctor could not miss such an occasion of getting wet 
to the skin; he stayed on deck, a prey to that emotional 
amazement which a savant knowrs how to draw from such a 
spectacle. His nearest neighbour could not have heard him 
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speak, so he said nothing and watched ; but whibt watching 
he saw something very strange, and peculiar to the hyper- 
borean regions. 

The tempest was confined to a restricted area, extending 
only about three or four miles, indeed, wind jpassing over the 
ice-fields loses much of its strength and ca not carry its 
disastrous violence very far from lime to time the doctor, 
through an opening in the tempest, noticed a calm skyll|id a 
quiet sea beyond the ice-fields All the Forward needed to do 
to icgam hex peateful waten was to tra^'cise some of the leads 
agajn, but slic lan the risk of being thiown on to one of the 
icebergs tossed by the swell 

Aftci a lew houis llatUxas succeeded in getting his ship 
into a calm wafer, ^^lpIe the violence of the hurricane, 
1 aging as lai as the hon/on, sjHiit itself a few cables’ length 
away. 

Tlicn Meh iMe Biy no lon^ti looked the same, driven by 
the winds and wa'is, nuiiieious icebergs detuhed from the 
CO 1st, weie eh if ting noithwaid, pissing om another and 
colliding in e\civ diieelion Jluic wore scveial hundreds of 
them, but the bay i-» 'oiv wide, uid the bug easily avoided 
llie'm 1 he spe 1 1 icle ol the sc iloatiXig masses v\as magnificent, 
they see me d to be running a tact on the o]^cn sea. 

The doeloi h4id got (\cned watching them, when Simpson 
the liarpoonet emu up and pointed out the changing tints of 
the sea, which v iiicd tiom a deep blue to olive green, long 
bands of coloui stu telicd liom noiih to south m such rLea«-^ut 
lines that tiic eve eouUl follewv them out oi sight. SometiuK a 
transpaicnt sheet of watc'i was side by side with one perfc\.lly 
opae|uc. 

“Well, Dr. Claw bonny, what do you tnink of that^” he 
asked. 

“I agicc vMth Seoiesby, the whalci, regaidmg the different 
colour bf the water, the blue watei contains no aiiimalculas or 
jellyfish, and the green water is full of them. He’s made a 
number of tests and I think he’s light ” 

“Well, sii, I know something else about the sea’s colours 
and if we weie on a whaler I think we’d have good sport.” 

“But 1 don’t see any whales,” answered the doctor. 

“It won’t be long before you do, though, I can tell you. A 
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whaler is lucky when he meets with those green stripes at this 
latitude/’ 

“Why?” asked the doctor, always interested in the talk of 
those who knew their job. 

“Because it’s in the green water whales arc always found in 
the greatest quantities.” 

“What’s the reason for that ?” 

“Because they find plenty of food in them.” 

“Arc you sure of that ?” 

“I’ve seen it a hundred times in Baffin Bay; I don’t see why 
it shouldn’t be the same in Melville Bay. And, look there. Dr. 
Clawbonny,” he added, leaning over the bulwarks. 

“Why anyone would think it was the wake of a ship!” 

“It’s an oily substance that the whale leaves behind. Believe 
me, the animal it came from can’t be far ofl'l” 

The atmospheie was impregnated with a strong oily smell, 
and the doctor watched the surface of the water carcfull}. 
The prediction of the harpooner was not long in being fulfilled. 
Foker shouted from the masthead, “A whale to leeward!” 

All e>es were turned in that direction, where a jet of watei 
could be seen rising from the sea about a mile away. 

“There she blows!” cried Simpson, who knew w'hat that 
meant. 

“It’s gone!” the doctor answered. 

“We’d know how' to find it again if wc had to!” Simpson 
assured him regfetfully. 

To his great surprise, and though no one dared ask for it, 
Hatteras gave orders to man the w'hale-boai. Johnson went aft 
to steer her while Simpson stood, harpoon in hand, in the bow, 
and the doctor could not be kept from joining the expedition. 
'Fhe sea was pretty calm: the whale-boat soon put off, and 
ten minutes later she was a mile from the brig. 

The whale liad taken in another supply of air, and had 
dived again; but it soon returned to the surface and spouted 
a mixture of vapour and mucus from her blow-holes to a height 
of fifteen feet. 

“There! There!” exclaimed Simpson, pointing to a spot 
about 800 yards from the boat. This was soon alongside 
the animal and, as it had been seen from the brig, she too 
came nearer. 
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As the waves rose and fell, the enormous cetacean vanished 
and reappeared, its black back looking like a reef in the open 
sea. Whales do not swim fast unless they are hunted, and this 
one was lazily cradled by the waves. The boat silently 
approached, following the band of giccn watu whose opacity 
kept the animal fiom seeing its cnem>. It is al\ ays a moving 
sight when a fragile boat attacks such a inonstei , this one was 
about I p feet long it is liy no means rare, between 72° and 
84^^, to meet with whales ovci 180 feet long. (Ancient writers 
ha\c desciibed animals moic than 7or feet long, but these 
haW to be placed among the species classed as imaginary.) 

The boat soon chew neai the whale, at a sign from Simpson 
the men nested on thtir oais, then, blandishing his harpoon, 
the experienced sailoi threw it with all his strength, plunging 
lU barbs deep into the tliiek co\eiing of fat 

I he injuieel whale gave a poweiful stioke of its tail and 
dived 1 he f 1 nai . wcie * t once lifted pcipendicularly, the 
hariioor hiu sec iirctl on to the bow, imi oiled vciy rapidly and 
dragged the boat along, while Johnson stccied it cle\crl\. 

The whale raced away from the bug and made for the 
mcAing icebergs keeping on for half an hour, the men had 
to wet the haipoon-line to keep it fioin catching fire by 
friction When the whale seemed to be going a little more 
slowly, the line was pulled in little h\ little and carefully 
coilecl up 

Soon the animal leappeared, beating the suifacc with its 
formidable tail and making icgiilar waterspouts fall »»» a 
Molciit lam on the boat, which was getting nearer. Simp t 
seized a long lance, and got ready to give closer battle 

Suddenly the whale slipped into a gap between two moun- 
tainous icebergs, making the hunt really dangerous. 

“The devil*’* exclaimed Johnson 

‘ Go ahead,” ciied Simpson, gr pped by the excitement of 
the chake. “We\e got her*” 

“But wc (xin’t follow hei among the icebeigs*” protested 
Johnson, holding the boat on her course. 

“Yes, we can*” exclaimed Simpson. 

“No, no*” “Yes, yes*” came the shouts of the sailors. 

During the argument the whale had got between two 
floating ice-mountains which the wind and the swell were 
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driving together. The boat was being dragged into this 
dangerous pass when Johnson rushed forward, axe in hand, 
and cut the hne. 

He was just m time, the two ice-mountains clashed together 
with irresistible force, crushing the unfortumtc animal between 
them. 

“The whale’s gone*” exclaimed Simpson 

“But we’ie saved*” icphcd Johnson 

“Well,” said the doctor, who hadn’t batted an evebrow, 
“that was worth seeing*” 

The ciuslimg force of these icc-moun tains is enoimous, and 
the whale had been the victim to an accident common in 
these seas Scoresby u latcd that m the coiii^c of one summer 
thirty whales perished in the same way in Baflin Bay He had 
seen a three-mastei flattened in a minute betwee n two immense 
walls of ice, which iiishing together with fiightful speed had 
swallowed hei up bodilv, and other vissels split apait, as il 
with a lance, by pointed icicles, lOO feet loner, driven through 
their hull 

A few minutes ht*i the boat hailed the brig, and was soon 
back in its usual place 

“That’s a lesson,” Shandon siid loudly ‘ foi those rash 
enough to venture into the leadv* 
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BEIXHLY ISLAND 

On 25th June, the Forwt rd sijrhtccl J)und is Cape at the north- 
western cad ol Prince of Wales Land There tlie difficulty of 
navi£ratiiig anionpst the ue 1,1 e\\ qicatei, foi the sea is 
nariowcr, and th< Imt fotnicd C ro/icr, Young, Day, 
LowHici, and Giiict Islinds hke a clicuii of foils before a 
roadstead makes ihc ic<-'»iieai is pih up in the stiaii What 
the bug would liave do»i( in c iif dav in o nci c*rc umstances 
look iiei until the ^oth ih stoopc 1 k trac ( cl her p itli waiting 
fbi a favouiablc chamc oi not 11 issinq Island, usmg 

upmuchoi her coal, as the hits wcieonK sLukintcI clown but 
ntvir put on \ Wn she hie* lO hill r thil sht might have 
steani up dci\ and ni«*hi 

HatU ras kiKw as ivtll i S* in loji the sliU of his fuel 
supply, blit < s h( \v as ( M 1 1 n oi hnr li ig ( o \\ at Hec c lu v IsHnd, 
he would not lost i 111 luc loi ♦!!< s ik« of cconoius He had 
been iituch dt livid In being dii\»ii sonthv\ iicl, and though 
he had taken the pn t lulioii ol it ivii g Lnglan 1 btfoie ^\pnl, 
he did not find Ininscll luilhd d\ mud than picceding 
expeditions hid bun it the sun< st i on 

On the ]oih C ij)t v\ \*ku w i ud at the noi th-taslern 
end of Piinte of VVdis 1 uid fhis i ijn is \tiy high, anj 4 
rem irkable ioi its i< ilJish-bio \n loloiii lluiiu, in clc 
weathci , the Mcw sii i.u!k as I u a the < nti ante to Wellington 
Channel 

low irds (\tning, C ipe Ri llo* t init into sight it v separ- 
ated horn C apt Walkti b\ MsLcon Ui\ and was gi\tn its 
name in the picstnu of the voui g I icneh otheti himself, 
while the Lnglish c\p(ditiou houoiiiid him with thice cheeis. 
In this legion the coasi tousisis of a vcllowish linic stone, and 
looks vciy niggul it is dtfMuled b\ tnoi irons leebeigs piled 
up by the noith winels m tht most impiessise style It soon 
passed out of sight as the Fcraanl cut hei way thiough the ice 
to reach Beechey Island thiough Bariovv Stiait. 

Hattcras was detc mimed to go stiaight on and, so as not to 
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drift beyond the island he scarcely left his post for some days, 
often climbing to the masthead to look for the most advan- 
tageous channels. All tliat a seaman’s pluck, skill, and coolness 
could do he did as they crossed the strait. Fortune certainly 
did not favour him, for the sea is usually more open at this 
season, but at last, by dint of sparing ncithci his steam, his 
crew, nor himself, he gained his end. 

On 3rd July, at eleven in the morning, the ice-mas ter 
announced land to the north. After taking his bearings, Hat- 
teras recognized Beechey Island, that general rendezvous of 
the Arctic navigators; here come almost all the ships that 
venture into these waters. Hatteras knew that only two years 
before, on nth August, 1855, McClintock had revictualled 
there and repaired the houses and stores. 

The boatswain’s heart beat with emotion at the sight of 
this island; when he last visited it he was quartermaster on the 
Phoenix \ Hatteras questioned him about the coast-line, the 
facilities for anchoring, and the distance they could go inland , 
the weather was magnificent, and the temperature 57®. 

“Well, Johnson, ’ said the captain, “do you know whoic 
you are?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s Beechey Island; only you must lake us 
farther north - where the coast is easier to reach.” 

“But where arc the houses and the stores^” 

“Oh, you can’t sec them till you land: they’re shekel cd 
behind those mdunds you can see yonder.” 

“And is that where you took all those supplies 

“Yes, sir; the Admiralty sent us here in 1853, undei Captain 
Inglefield, with the Phoenix and a transport, the Breadalbane, 
loaded with provisions; we brought enough to rcvictual a 
\v'hole expedition.” 

“But the commander of the Fox took a lot of them in 1855,” 
Hatteras pointed out. 

“That doesn’t matter, sir; there’ll be plenty left for you; 
the cold preserves them wonderfully, and we’ll find them as 
fresh and in as good a state of condition as at first.” 

“What I want is coal,” said Hatteras; “I’ve food enough for 
several years.” 

“We left more than a thousand tons there, so you can make 
your mind easy.” 
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“Take her in,” Hatteras ordered; telescope in hand, he was 
watching the coast. 

“You sec that point?” continued Johnson. “When we’ve 
doubled it, we shall be cpiite near our anchorage. It was from 
there that we started for England with Lieutei int Creswell 
and the twelve sick from the InveHi^ator. We were able to take 
McClure's lieutenant home, but the French officer, Bellot. 
who was with us on the Phoenix^ never saw his country again ! 
It’s sad to remember* But, Captain, I think we ought to anchoi 
here.” 

“Vtry well,” answered Ilattcras, and he gave the necessary 
orders. TYi^ Forward w'as then in a little bay naturally sheltered 
to north, east and south, and at about a cable’s length from 
the coast. 

*'Mr. Wall,” said Ilattcras, “have the longboat icady and 
take six men to get the coal on board. I shall land in the 
pirogue with ^he I ictor and t*.e boatswain. Will you come with 
us, Mr. Shandon .•*” 

“At your oidcrs,” answricd Shandon. 

A little later the doctor, C(|uipped as both sportsman and 
savant, took his place in the pirogue with his companions; in 
ten minutes they landed on a low' and rocky coast. 

“Lead the way, Johnson," said Ilaiteias, '’•^ou know it, I 
suppose?” 

“Quite well, sii : but iheie's a monummt here I didn't 
expect to find!” 

“That!” cried the doctor ; ''I know' what it is, let’s go o^t 
to it; the stone itself will tell us what it's here for.’' 

The four went on, and the doctor explained, after taking 
off his hat: 

“This my friends, is a monument in memory of Franklin 
and his companions.'’ 

Lady Franklin had, in 1855, entrusted a black marble slab 
to Dr. Kane, and in 1858 she entrusted another to McClintock 
to be raised on Becchey Island. McClintock faithfully per- 
formed this task, and set up the stone near another monument 
previously erected by Sir John Barrow to the memory of Bellot. 
It bore the following words: 
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lO THE MEMORY OF 

FRANKLIN 

GRO/ILR, Hr/.fAMES 

\Nn \lf IHFTR 

GALLANT HROTIII R OFTRLPS AND FAlTllbUl 
COMPANIONS \MIO HAM SI 1 1 1 RI I) AND PLKISHFD 
IN lliL CAISI 01 SMIN^L AND 
niF SlRMCl OJF 1111 IR fOlNTRS 

lllis lyXBrn 

IS ERFCIIO NFAR TITl SPO I V\ HI Rl 
rHL\ P\-.S1D lllllR lIFvSl ARCTIC 
WINIFR AND Win NCI THIS ISSUl U 
lOkTH O CONOllP DIIIRTIIIIS f»R 
ro »1L 

1C (OMMIVIOKSTi ini 
GRllT or JHllR 

ADMIPINfr CCiINiHiMlN WD IRllNDS 
AND IHl A\(A ISH 1 Dl I D 1 Y I M TH 
OI HFR WHO HAS lOSl IN 1111 IILKOK 
LFADIR or rilL IMID IK»N IHI MOSl 
DIVOllD A^n AllICJlONAir Oh 
HUSH \NDS 

Ind so He bnn^eth them unto Ju 
Haien uhtTf th(\ t vllbe 

This stone, on the lonely coast ol these i emote regions, 
appealed sadly to the heart, the clocloi, at tlic sight of these 
touching words, felt his eyes fill with tears At the very place 
where Franklin and liis companions had stayed, full of energy 
and hope, there now remained only a block of marble to 
commemorate them. And in spite of this sombre warnmg, the 
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Forward YfSLS going to follow jn the route of the Erebus and 
Terror. 

HattLids was the first to tcai himsrlf away, and to hurry to 
the top of a faitly fugh moui d, almost completely free fiom 
snow. 

“Caplaiii,” said John on, following him, ‘w 'll see the 
stores fiom hcie ’* 

Shandon and lie chjctr)! joined tin in e>ii the summit But 
thenec the view was lost beyond the \asl plains, on which 
thcie leniaiiied no \* tige of a habu lioi 
“ I 'hat’s (juiei «.n((l tin bo ts%\ iin 
“Well, wbe 1 C aie llu stoic-hoi s s ^ de in nided Ilalteias 
“I don’t know I el > i t see si ujiine ltd Johnson 

“\e>u must li *ve come the wiong w i\ ’ sn^gt steel the 
eloete>i 

‘‘And yrt It set Hit 1 ’ J >ln ni e >i t eel lefleetisely 

“Well,’ SI ' ^itteii nnn k ul wlieit aie we to go 
now ’ 

* We’d bettei go do\ n i » I mn be \ it> I nn\ have 
forgotten the e \a( i pi <( r e vC ve ii ' 

“J sjHciallv wli f ll It I so i 1 f 1 dike I vf TV vheie ’ ’ 
leliled the el<»ctot 

‘ And Vv t n Ul 1 I 1 * ]( ’ nso i 

Sh nidon had n l sp >1 c n i \ e) il 

Atm walking fell i l \ nn uUe John on topjK 1 

“Bin no I ciKd 1 isn l i usi li e i ’ 

‘Well-* MI i 1 f U i" looki ^ oun ’ nn 1 
“Dovcjuset tin use mine nuei k • the boatswain 
pointn g to 1 <‘Oi t )t hi '< e k nn led b\ 11 iLt cnstinct niemnds 
‘Whit ele) voa ni il i ol tl il ske 1 du dicte)i 
‘ 1 ho I <iM the n v\»s n[ I i khn s t nee Miloi 1 in emi*e 

sure nem ih il 1 \\ isn t im i i » the hon « s e u »lu to l>e about 

a liiindud iect aw i\ 4 el t the ai n t lu v 

Jle darTd not huish ins nunee , Hit! i es h uJ iiislicd 
despaiiingly foiwaid Jfeie v heie the laiii h ln»pe*el-loi stoics 
on which he hid eemnleel euigiu t) inv luiii, th »e iii n, 
pillage and destine 1*011 li el 1 iv igt d the piovisum that 
ci\ih/cd hands hael m ide loi exhausted seximcn Who had 
wnrejught this desliiu tion '* Aniinils, wolves foxes, 01 bears 
would only have attacked the food, vet ihcie lunained not a 
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shred of the tent, a piece of wood, a scrap of iron, or any other 
metal — ^more terrible still, not a fragment of coal! 

Clearly the Esquimaux had learnt the value of these 
treasures from their frequent contacts with the Europeans. 
Since the Fox left they had removed everything and had taken 
care not to leave a trace of their work, and now the ground 
was covered by a thin coating of snow. 

Hatteras wa^ completely at a loss. The doctor looked at him 
and shook his head. Shandon kept silent, but an observci 
would have noticed a cruel smile on his lips. 

Just then the men sent by Wall arrived and realized the 
state of affairs. Shandon went up to the captain, and said : 
“Mr. Hatteras, we needn't despair; fortunately we’re near the 
entrance to Barrow Strait, and that will take us back to 
Baffin Bay!” 

“Mr. Shandon,” answeied Hatteras, “fortunately we’ie 
near the entrance to Wellington Strait, and that will take us 
north!” 

“But how shall we get on, Captain ?” 

“With the sails, sir. We have two months' fuel left, and that 
is enough for us to winter.” 

“But let me tell you ” added Shandon. 

“I will let you follow me on board, sir,” Hatteras 
answered; and, turning his back on his mate, he went back 
to the brig and shut himself up in his cabin. For the next 
two days the w^ind was contraiy, and he did not appear on 
deck. 

The doctor profited by the enforced halt to explore Beechey 
Island; he gathered some plants, which the temperature, 
relatively high, allowed to grow here and there on the rocks 
left bare by the snow: some heather, a few lichens, a head of 
yellow ranunculus, a plant something like sorrel but with 
wider leaves and more veins, and some fairly vigorous saxi- 
frage. He found the fauna of this country much richer than 
the flora; he perceived long flocks of sea-birds going northward, 
representative of the ornithology of the island. 

He was lucky enough to kill a few grey hares, which had 
not yet put on their white winter fur, and a blue fox which 
Duk ran down skilfully. Some bears, plainly accustomed to 
dread human presence, would not let themselves be approached , 
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and the seals were extremely timid, no doubt for the same 
reason as their enemies the bears. Insects were represented 
only by one mosquito, which the doctcnr had the pleasure of 
catching after he had let it bite him. As a conchologist he was 
less favoured, and only found a sort of mussel and a few other 
bivalves. 
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THE DEATH OF BRLLOT 

On 3rd and 4th July, the temperature kept at 57®, its highest 
point recorded duiing the voyage. But on Thursday, 5th, the 
wind turned south-east and was accompanied 1^ violent 
flurries of snow, and on the night befoie the thermometer fell 
to 23®. Hatteras, ignoring the grumbling of the crew, gave 
ordeis to get under way. For thirteen days, since leaving Cape 
Dundas, the Forward had not been able to gain another degree 
north, so Clifton and his cronies were no longer satisfied, but 
as, like Hatteras, they wanted to get into Wellington Channel, 
they raised no protest but worked with a will. 

The brig had some difficulty in getting under sail , but this 
having been set during the night she advanced boldly into the 
nudst of the ice-fields w hich the current was carrying south. 
The crew were soon tired out with the repeated changes of 
course, which kept them continually at work on the sails. 

Wellington Channel, bordered by North Devon on the east 
and Cornwallis Island on the west, is not vciy broad. The 
island was long believed to be a peninsula until Sir John 
Franklin first sailed round it in 1846. The channel was 
explored m 1851 by Captain Penny; one of his lieutenants, 
Stewrart, reached Cape Beecher at 76® 20' N., and discovered 
the open sea. The open sea* That w^as what Hatteras hoped 
to reach. 

^‘What Stewart found I shall find,” said he to the doctor; 
“and than I can set sail for the Pole.” 

“But aren’t you afraid that your crew ” 

“My crew!” Hatteras replied harshly, but then, to the great 
astonishment of the doctor, he murmured, “Poor fellows I” 
under his breath* It was the first expression of feeling the 
captain had been heard to make. 

“No,” he repeated forcefully, “they must follow me! They 
shall follow me!” 

But though the Forward need no longer fear collision iMth 
the ice-streams, which were fiurly well spaced out, she made 
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little pTOgrtw northward, for contrary winds often forced a 
halt. She passed Gapes Spencer and Innis with difficulty and 
on Tuesday, the loth, to the great delight of Clifton, die 
reached 75^ Sfoe was then at the very place where in 1850 
two American ships, the Rescue and the Advance encountered 
terrible danger: caught in an ice-bank, they were forced into 
Lancaster Strait, as Shandon explained to James Wall before 
some of jttie crew. 

**The Advcmce and the Re^cue^^ he said, “were so knocked 
about by the ice, that they could not keep their fires alight — 
even ^hen the temperature fell to eighteen degrees below zero. 
For the whole winter the wretched crew were imprisoned in 
the ice-bank, ready at any moment to abandon ship; for three 
weeks they could not even change their clothes. They drifted 
along in that dreadful state for over a thousand miles, until at 
last they were carried into Baffin Bay.” 

The effect of J.^s speech upon a crew already ill disposed can 
be well imagined. 

Meanwhile, Johnson was telling the doctor about something 
that had happened in this very region ; he had asked to be told 
when the brig reached 7 j ^ 30' N. 

“Yes, there it was! It was just there!” he exclaimed, while 
tears filled his eyes. 

“You mean it was there that Lieutenant Bellot died ?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Yes, Dr. Clawbonny, He was such a splendid fellow! It 
was upon this very North Devon coast. It was fate, I suppos^ 
but if Captain Pullen had got back on board sooner it wouldn't 
have happened.” 

“What do you mean, Johnson^” 

“Listen, Dr. Clawbonny, and you’ll see wliat a slight thread 
life often hangs on. You know that Lieutenant Bellot made his 
first voyage in search of Franklin in 1850?” 

“Yes, on the Pnnee AlbertJ*^ 

“Weil, when he got back to France he got permission to sail 
on the Phoenix under Captain Inglefield; I was one of her 
sailors. We went with the Breadalbane to take supplies to 
Beechey Island.” 

* “llic very supplies which we weren't lucky enough to find.” 

•TTic very same, Dr. Clawbonny. We reached Beechey 
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Island early in August; on the loth Captain Inglefield left the 
Phoenix to rgoin Captain Pullen, who had been away from his 
own ship, the Nerth Star, for a month. When he came bade he 
meant to send his Admiralty despatches to Sir Edward Belcher, 
who was wintering in Wellington Channel. Soon after our 
captain left. Captain Pullen got back to his ship. If only he 
had come before Captain Inglefidd set out! 

‘‘Lieutenant Bellot, fearing our captain would be away a 
long time, and knowing that the despatches were urgent, 
volunteered to take them himself, and set out on 12th August 
with a sledge and an indiarubber boat. He took the boatswain 
of the North Star with him, and three other sailors, and me. 
We expected to find Sir Edward Belcher somewhere near 
Beecher Cape, north of the channel; we made for it along the 
eastern coast with our sledge. 

“On the first day we encamped about three miles from 
Cape Innis; next day we halted on a block of ice about three 
miles firom Cape Bowden. As land was another three miles oiT, 
Lieutenant Bellot deaded to go and camp there during the 
night, which was as light as die day. He tried to reach it in 
his indiarubber canoe, but he was twice repulsed by a violent 
south-east wind. Harvey and Madden tried it next and they 
had more luck: they took a rope with them, joining the coast 
and the sledge. 

“They sent three bundles across on the rope, but at the 
fourth try we felt our block of ice moving; Lieutenant Bellot 
shouted out to his companions to let go the cord, and we were 
carried a long way from the coast. The wind was still raging 
firom the south-east, and it was snowing; but we weren’t in 
much danger, and he could have come back just as we did.” 

Here Johnson stopped for a moment to look at the fatal 
coast; then he continued: 

“When our companions were out of sight, we first tried to 
shelter under the tent of our sledge, but we couldn t; then we 
began to cut shelter in the ice with our knives. Mr. Bellot 
helped us for half an hour, and talked about the danger of our 
situation. I told him I wasn’t afraid. ‘With God’s help,’ he 
answered, ‘we shan’t lose a hair of our heads.’ I asked him 
what time it was, and he answered, ‘About a quarter past six.’ 

“It was a quarter past six in the morning of Thursday, 
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i8th August. Then Mr. Bellot tied up his boob, end said he 
would go and see how the ice was floating; he had only been 
gone four minutes when I went round the ice-block where we 
were shdtering to took for him. 

**But I couldn’t see him and as I came backJ saw his stick 
on the tar side of a crevice, about five iathoms where the 
ice was all broken up, but I couldn’t see him anywhere. I 
searched once more all round the ice-block, but I couldn’t 
find any trace of our poor lieutenant.” 

*’What do you think had happened?” asked die doctor, 
gready moved by this narrative. 

”1 think that when Mr. Bellot went out of the shelter, the 
wind blew him into the crevice, and as his great-coat was 
buttoned up he couldn’t swim. Oh, Dr. Clawbonny, I was 
never more grieved in my life! I couldn’t believe it! That 
brave officer was a victim to duty, for it was to obey CSaptain 
Pullen’s instructions that he wanted to get to land before the 
ice broke up. He was a splendid man and everybody liked him; 
even the Esquimaux, when they heard about his fate from 
Captain Inglcfield as he returned from Pound Bay, exclaimed 
while they wept, just as I’m doing now, Toor l^ot! poor 
Bellot!’ ” 

”But you and your companion, Johnson,” asked the doctor, 
sdll grieve^ at this touching story, ”how did you manage to 
get back to land?” 

“Oh, it wasn’t much, sir, we stayed another twenty-four 
hours on the ice-block, without food or firing; but at 
met with a grounded ice-field, we jumped on to it, and 
the help of an oar we hooked ourselves on to an iceberg nig' 
enough to carry us that we could steer like a raft. That was 
how we got to land, but alone and without our brave officer.” 

By the time this story was finished, the Forward had left 
the fatal coast, and Johnson lost sight of the place where the 
tragedy had occurr^. Next day they left Cape GrifiSn on the 
starbovd, and two days later. Capes Grinnell and Gelpmann; 
at last, on nth July, they doubM Osborn Point, and on the 
15th, the brig anchored in Baring Bay, at the end of the 
channel. Navigation had not been very difficult; Hatteras 
* met with a m almost as free as that on wUch Belcher was able 
to winter with the Fimurr and the Assiskmco as fiur north as 
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77% though he had encountered such difficulties and dangers 
diat he h^ to leave the Assistance in the midst of the eternal 
ice. 

Shandon related all these details to the already demoralized 
sailors. Did Hatteras know how his first officer was betraying 
him? Who can say? But if he did he kept his own counsel. 

Beyond Baring Bay is a narrow waterway linking Wellington 
and Qpeen’s Channel, in which the masses of ice are closely 
packed together. Hatteras vainly tried to clear the leads north 
of Hamilton Island ; the wind was against him, and he lost 
five precious days in fhiitless efforts. The temperature fell on 
igth July to 26°; next day it rose, but this foretaste of winter 
made him afraid to wait any longer. The wind tended to keep 
in the west, and hindered the progress of his ship. But he was 
anxious to reach the point where Stewait had met the open 
sea. 

On the igth he decided to get into the channel at all costs, 
the wind blew against the brig, whose screw might have been 
able to overcome the snow-laden squalls had not Hatteras been 
obliged to economize his fuel, while the channel was too wide 
for the boat to be towed along. So, disregarding the men’s 
fatigue, Hatteras decided to have lecourse to a method often 
used by the whalers under similar circumstances. He had the 
boats lowered to water-level and lashed securely near the bows 
and stern of the ship on each side of the hull. Then the crew 
manned the oars on the boat’s outer sides, and by working in 
spells and “swimming” (rowing) hard, they drove the brig 
against the wind. 

The Forward made her way slowly up the channel, but the 
men were worn out and grumbled bitterly. Four days of such 
navigation enabled them, on 23rd July, to reach Baring Island 
in Queen’s Channel, though the wind was still against them. 

The doctor thought that the health of the men was badly 
impaired, and he even noticed the early symptoms* of scurvy 
amongst them; he did all he could to prevent the spread of 
that terrible malady, making good use of the abundant 
supplies of lime juice and lime pastilles. 

Hatteras saw that he could no bnger rely upon his crew; 
reasoning and kindness were alike ineffectual, so he decided 
to become more severe and if necessary pitiless; he distrusted 
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Shandon and Wall, although they dare not speak out openly. 
On his own side were the doctor, Johnson, and Bell, who 
were devoted to him body and soul. Amongst the undecided 
were Foker, Bolton, Wolsten, the armourer, and Brunton, the 
first engineer; they might at any moment turi^ igainst him. 
As for Pen, Gripper, Clifton, and Warren, they ^'re planning 
mutiny, hoping to persuade their comrades to force the 
captain to return to England. 

Hatteras soon realized that he could not go on working his 
ship with a crew in such a mood, especially as they were 
worn^ut. For twenty-four liours he stayed in sight of Baring 
Island w'ithout going any farther forward. The temperature 
was still falling, for in these high latitudes winter begins to 
make itself felt in July. On the 24th the thermometer fell to 
22°. Young ice formed during the nighi, and began to thicken: 
if snow fell upon it, the ice w'ould soon be thick enough to bear 
the weight of a man. The sea was already beginning to have 
that dirty colour W'hirh precedes the formation of the first 
crystals. 

Hatteras could not mistake these alarming signs; if the 
channels got blocked u]>, he would have to winter there, a 
long way fiom his goal and without even having caught a 
glimpse of that open sea which according to the reports of his 
predecessors was so very near. He decided, then, cost what it 
might, to push ahead and gain several degrees farther north. 
Realizing that he could not make use of oars by forced labour, 
nor of sail against a contrary w'ind, he gave orders to ra^c 
steam. 



CHAPTER XXll 


THE BEGINNINGS OF REVOLT 

Grbat was the surprise on the Fonoard at this unexpected 
command. 

"Light the fires'" protested some of the crew. 

"What with?" asked some of the others. 

"When we’ve only two months’ coal in the bunkers!" Pen 
exclaimed. 

“What can we warm ourselves with in the wmter?" asked 
Qifion. 

'*We’ll have to bum the ship right down to her water-hne," 
suggested Gripper. 

“And fill up the stove with the masts," added Warren. 

Shandon looked significantly at Wall, while the amazed 
engineers hesitated to go down to the engine-room. 

"Do you hear cned the captain angrily. 

Brunton made for the hatchway, but just as he was going 
down he paused. 

“Don’t go down, Brunton!" someone shouted. 

“Who spoke'*" touted Hatteras. 

"I did," said Pen, gomg towards the captam. 

"And what did you say'*" 

“I say," Pen answered with an oath — ^“1 say, we’ve had 
enough of it, and we won’t go any fiurther. You’re not gomg to 
kill us with cold and work this wmter, and you shan’t hght 
file fires!" 

"Mr. Shandon," Hatteras siud calmly, “have that man put 
in irons!” 

"But, Captain," replied Shandon, “what the man says 

"If you repeat what he says," answered Hatteras,«*‘ril have 
you locked under guard m your cabin! Seize that man! Do 
you hear?" 

Johnson, Bell and Simpson advanced towards the sailoTi^ 
was beside himself with rage. 

"Tbe first man who touches me——" he shouted, graqfoig 
a handapik#! and living it about his head. 
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Hatteras went up to him. “Pen,** he said quite calmly, “if 
you move, 1*11 blow out your brains!** With these wor^ he 
cocked a pistol and aimed it at the sailor. 

There came a murmur of protest. 

“Not a word, men,** said Hatteras, “or he*s dlJead man!** 

Johnson and Bell disarmed Pen, who made no further 
resistance, and put him below. 

**Go on, Brunton,’* Hatteras ordered returning to the poop, 
and the engineer, followed by Plover and Warren, went down 
to his^post. 

“That Pen is a scoundrel !*’ the doctor commented. 

^‘Nobody’s ever been nearer death!” the captain answered 
simply. 

Steam was soon got up, the anchors were weighed, and the 
Fonoard veered away east, cleaving the young ice with her 
steel prow. 

Between Baring Island a.td Beecher Point there are a 
number of islands, grounded so to speak in the midst of ice- 
fields; the streams crowded together in the little channeb 
which furrow this part of the sea; they had a tendency to 
merge under the relatively low temperature; hununocks 
formed here and there, it was obvious that icebergs, already 
getting more compact, denser, and closer together, would 
form an impenetrable mass at the first touch of frost. 

The Forward made her way, not without difficulty amidst 
flurries of snow. But, with the fickleness characteristic of die 
climate of these regions, the sim appeared from time to tini^’ 
the temperature went up several degrees; obstacles melted Bt 
if by magic, until a fine sheet of water, lovely to behold, lay 
where hitherto icebergs had bristled along the passes. The 
horizon glowed with those magnificent orange shades restful 
to the eyes, wearied with the eternal whiteness of the snow. 

On afithjuly, the Forward passed Dundas Island, and a cape 
somewhat m its north. But there Hatteras found b'mself faced 
by an ice-bank eight or nine feet high, formed of small icebergs 
tom fium the coast; he had to make a detour west. The cease- 
H|i crackling of the ice, added to the panting of the steamer, 
seemed like sighs or groans. 

At last the brig found a lead, and advanced painfully along 
it; often an enormous iceberg would hinder her for hours. 
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The fog impeded the pilot’s view; when he can see a mile in 
front of him he can easily avoid the obstacles, but amidst the 
fog it was often impossible to see a cable’s length, and the 
strong swell was very wearisome. 

Sometimes the smooth and white clouds looked like reflec- 
tions of the ice-banks; but there were whole days when the 
yellow rays of the sun could not pierce the thick fog. ' 

Birds were still quite numerous, and their cries deafening; 
seals, sprawling lazily on the ice, raised their heads, and 
moved their long necks, hardly frightened by the movement 
of the brig, though pieces of her sheathing were often rubbed 
off in her contact with their floating homes. 

At last, after six days of slow navigation, on ist August, 
Beecher Point was sighted to the north. Halteras spent the 
last few hours at his masthead; the open sea reported by 
Stewart at about 76° 20', could not be far off; yet so far as the 
eye could reach, he could see no indication of ice-free water. 
He came down without saying a word. 

“Do you believe in that open sea?” Shandon asked the 
second mate. 

“I’m beginning not to,” Wall reflected. 

“Wasn’t I right to say that so-called discovery was sheei 
imagination? But nobody believed me, and even you were 
against me. Wall.” 

“We’ll believe in you in the future, Shandon.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “when it’s too late,” and the mate 
went back to his cabin, where he had remained almost evei 
since his dispute with the captain. 

Towards evening the wind veered south; Hatteras oidered 
the brig to be put under sail and the fires to be slackened. The 
crew had to work desperately hard for the next few days, but 
it took more than a week to get to Barrow Point, and the 
Forward had made only thirty miles in ten days.^ Then the 
wdnd again turned north, and the screw was set to work. 

Hatteras still hoped to find an open sea beyond the 77th 
parallel, as Sir Edward Belcher had done. And yet, according 
to Penny, the very region where he now was ought to have 
been free from ice. Ought he to treat these accounts as 
aprocryphal? Or was it an early winter? 

On 15th August, Mount Percy raised its peak, coveted with 
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eternal snow, through tlie mist, and the violent gale drove 
before it a volley of sleet which made a loud crackling sound. 
Next day the sun set for the first time, thus ending the days 
twenty-four hours long. The men had at last got used to the 
continual daylight, but it had never made an> difference to 
the animals; the Greenland dogs and Duk hhr^elf went to 
sleep every evening as though darkness had covered the sky. 

Still, during the following nights, the darkness was never 
complete; although it had set, the sun still gave enough light 
by refraction. On igth August, Cape Franklin on the east 
coast* and Cape Lady Frankhn on the west came into sight; 
his countrymen wished to commemorate him at what was 
probably the farthest point he had reached, and the name of 
the devoted wife, facing that of her husband, is a touching 
memorial of the sympathy which always united them. The 
doctor, for one, felt greatly moved. 

On the ad\Ice of Johnson the doctor had accustomed him- 
self to bearing the low temperature; he kept almost all the 
time on deck, btaving the cold, the wind and the snow, and 
though he got rather thinner, his constitution did not suffer. 
Later he expected further hardships, and he cheerfully pre- 
pared for the coming winter. 

“Look at those birds,” he said to Johnson one day, “they're 
migrating south in flocks and wishing us good-bye!” 

“Yes, Dr. Clawbonny, some instinct tells them to go, and 
they set out.” 

“There’s moic than one among us, I fancy, who’d lik^ to 
follow them.” 

“They’re faint-hearted, Di. Clawbonny, but, devil take it, 
the birds aren’t like us, they haven’t any food, so they have to 
look for It somewheie else. But sailors with a good ship beneath 
them ought to go to the world’s end.” 

“You hope that Hatteias will sacceed, then^” 

“He c!fertainly will, Dr. Clawbonny.” 

“I think so, too, Johnson, and if he wanted only one 
faithful companion ” 

“There’ll be two of us!” 

“Yes, there will, Johnson,” the doctor answered, gripping 
the brave sailor’s hand. 

Prince Albert Land, which the Forward was then coasting. 
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is abo called Grinnell Land; and though Hatteras, from his 
hatred of the Yankees, would never give it such a name, that 
is the one it generally goes by. Though Penny, an Englishman, 
called it after Prince Albert, Lieutenant Haven, commander 
of thcjRsr^, called it Grinnell Land in honour of the American 
merchant who had fitted out the expedition from New York 
at his own expense. 

Whilst the brig was coasting it, she encountered a succession 
of unheard-of difficulties, tiavelling sometimes under sail, 
sometimes under steam. On i8th August, Britannia Mountain 
was sighted, scarcely visible through the mist, and next day 
the Forward anchori^ in Northumberland Bay. She found 
herself hemmed in on all sides. 



CHAPTER XXIll 


ASSAILED BY THE ICEBERGS 

Hatter AS, after supervising the anchoring of his ship, went 
back into his cabin and carefully examined his map. He found 
himself at 76® 57' N. and longitude 99® 26' W. — only three 
minutes beyond the 77th parallel. It was here that Sir Edward 
Belch^ had spent his first winter and thence that he organized 
his sledge and boat excursions. Among his other discoveries, 
he found that to the south-east the coast seemed to extend to 
Jones Strait. But to the north-west, he reports, as far as eye 
could reach lay an open sea. 

Hatteras felt moved as he looked at the blank spaces on the 
map, which represented regions unknown, and his thoughts 
returned to the ice-free Polar basin. 

“After such testimony,” he mused, “it must be there! These 
experienced seamen saw it with their own eyes. Can we doubt 
their word? No! But if that sea had been open because of an 

early summer, is But no: they made their discoveries at 

intervals of several years. The op>en sea is there ^d I shall 
find it! 1 shall see it!” 

He went back on to the poop. An intense fog surrounded the 
Forward^ the masthead was scarcely visible from the deck. 
However, Hatteras called the ice-master down from his crow’s 
next, and took his place. He wished to take advantage of th« 
shortest break to study the north-west horizon. 

Shandon did not miss the opportunity of saying: “Now, 
Wall, where’s that open sea?” 

“You were quite right, Shandon, and we’ve only six wedcs’ 
coal in the bunkers!” 

“Perhaps the doctor will find some scientific way of warming 
us without any fuel,” Shandon replied. “I’ve heard say 
you can n^ake ice with fire; perhaps he’ll make fire with 
ice,” and shrugging his shoulders, he went back into his 
cabin. 

Next day was 20th August, and the fog cleared for several 
minutes. Hatteras was seen to look eagerly at the horizon. 
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and then come down without speaking; but it was easy to see 
that again his hopes had been crushed. 

The Forweard weighed anchor, and resumed her uncertain 
march northward; the sails w'ere nearly useless in the winding 
channels. Here and there large white flakes appeared on the 
sea like spots of oil and presaged an approaching frost. As soon 
as the breeze dropped the sea at once began to freeze; but when 
the wind arose again, the young ice broke up and dispersed. 
Towards evening the thermometer went down to 17®. 

When the brig came to a closed lead she acted like a 
battering ram, and ran at full speed against the obstacle, 
sinking it. Sometimes she looked like being completely held 
up, until an unexpected movement of the ice-streams opened 
a new lead and she boldly took advantage of it. Whenever she 
stopped, the steam which escaped from her safety-valves was 
condensed by the chill air and fell as snow upon the deck. 
Another hold-up was produced whenever the ice got jammed 
between the blades of the screw, and so hard was it that 
all the strength of the engine was not enough to break it 
away, so it was necessary to go into reverse and send the men 
to dear the screws with levers and handspikes: hence further 
difficulties, fatigues and delays. For thirteen days the Forward 
dragged herself painfully along Penny Strait; the crew 
grumbled, but obeyed : the men now saw that it was impossible 
to go back. T9 continue north was less dangerous than to 
retreat south; it was time to think about wintering. 

The sailors gossiped about their position, and at last they 
mentioned it to Shandon, who they knew, was on their side. 
Forgetting his duty as an officer, he let them discuss the 
captain’s authority before his face. 

“You say, then, Mr. Shandon, that now wc can’t go back^” 
asked Gripper. 

“No, it’s too late now,” answered Shandon. 

“Then,” said anothei sailor, “we’ll have to th?iik about 
wintering.” 

“It’s the only thing we can do. They wouldn’t believe me.” 

“Another time,” said Pen, who had been set free, “we shall 
believe you.” 

“But as I’m not the master replied Shandon. 

“Who says you mayn’t be?” answered Pen. “John Hatteras 
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is \\elcome to go as far as he likes, but wc don’t have to follow 
him.” 

‘‘You all know about his first cruise to Baffin Bay and what 
happened there,” Gripper reminded him. 

“And the cruise of the Farewell^ that got lost in the Spitz- 
bergen seas when he was in command !” said Clifton. 

“And when he was the only one to come back,” Gripper 
leplied. 

“Only him and his dog,” Clifton corrected him. 

‘t,We don’t hanker to sacrifice ourselves for his benefit,” Pen 
added. 

“Nor lose the bounty we’ve taken so much trouble to earn,” 
this of course was Clifton. “When we’ve passed the eighty- 
eighth degree,” he added, “ — and we aren’t far off it now — 
that will make just the each. Six times eight degrees!’* 

“But,” protested Gripper, “shan’t we lose it if we go back 
without the captain ?” 

‘‘Not if we prove w'C had to,” answ'ered Clifton. 

“But it’s the captain ” 

“Never mind, Gripper*’ answered Pen; ‘’we’ll have a 
captain and a good one, as Mr. Shandon know^s. When a 
commander goes mad, they shut him up and take another; 
don’t they, ^Ir. Shandon ?” 

“My friends,” Shandon answered evasively, “you can rely 
on me, but let’s see what turns up.” 

The storm-clouds were gathering round Hatieras, but he 
was as firm and calm, as energetic and confident, asVver. 
After all, he had done in five months what had taken other 
navigators two or ihiee >cars! He would have to winter now’, 
but there w’as nothing to frighten brave sailors in that. Ross 
and M( Clure had passed three successive winters in the Arctic 
legions. What they had done he ought to be able to do. 

Yes,^he could, and what was more, he would. “But if onl> 
I had been able to get up Smith Sti'ait north of Baffin Bay, I’d 
be at the Pole by now!” he told the doctor regretfully. 

“Never mind. Captain!” answ’ered the doctor, always ready 
to look on the bright side, “w’c’ll reach it through the ninety- 
ninth meridian instead of the seventy-fifth; if all the roads lead 
to Rome, it’s more certain still that all meridians lead to the 
Pole.” 
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On 31st August, the thqjmonieter xnarked 13^ The end of 
the navigable season was approaching; the Forward left Ex* 
mouth Island to the starboard and three days later she passed 
Table Island in the middle of Belcher Channel. Earlier in the 
year it might have been practicable to regain Baffin Bay by this 
route, but now it was not to be dreamt of ; this strait was 
completely blocked by the ice and there wouldn't be an inch 
of water below her keel ; ice-fields extended as far as the eye 
could reach, and would do so for another eight months. 

Fortunately the ship could still go a little farther north so 
long as the ice were broken up with huge clubs and explosives. 
So low was the temperature that any wind, even a contrary 
one, was welcome, for in a calm the sea might freeze in a 
single night. 

The Forward could not winter in her present position, ex- 
posed as it was to winds, icebergs, and the drift down the 
channel. Shelter was the first thing to find, and Hatteras hoped 
to gain the coast of New Cornwall, and to reach beyond Albert 
Point an adequately sheltered bay of refuge. So he per- 
severingly continued on his way. 

But on the 8th an impenetrable ice-bank lay in front of him, 
and the temperature fell to lo"". He did all he could to force 
his way continually endangering his ship and getting out 
of the danger by sheer skill. He could be accused of reckless- 
ness, thoughtlessness, folly, blindness, but he was a good 
sailor, and one of the best! 

The situation of tlic Forward got really dangerous; the 
sea closed up behind her, and in a few hours the ice got so 
hard that the men could move over it safely and tow hex 
along. 

Hatteras found he could not get round the obstacle, so he 
decided to attack it outright; he used his largest blasting 
cylinders, containing eight to ten pounds of powdejr. The 
t^ was begun by making a hole in the depths of the ice, and 
filling it with snow, taking care to place the cylinder hori- 
zontally, so that a large stretch of the ice would be exposed to 
the bkut. Then the fuse, protected by a gutta-percha tube, 
was set alight. Blasting had to be used: sawing was impdssible, 
finr the saws at once stuck in the ice. None the less, Hatteras 
hoped to press on next day. 
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But during the night a storm raged, and the sea rose under 
its crust of ice as though shaken by some submarine upheaval. 
The terrified voice of the pilot was heard shouting 

‘‘Look out aft! Look out aft!*’ 

Hatteras turned, and what he saw in the dim twilight 
was appalling. A tall iceberg, carried back towards the 
north, was rushing on to the ship with the speed of an 
avalanche. 

“All hands on deck!” shouted the captain. 

The moving mountain was barely half a mile away; the 
ioe-Blocks were driving about like huge sand-grains; the 
tempest was raging furiously. 

“Look, Dr. Clawbonny,” Johnson told the doctor, “we’re 
in something like danger now.” 

“Yes,” the doctor answered tranquilly, “it looks quite 
alarming.” 

“It’s an we’ll have to repulse,” the boatswain 

replied. 

“It looks like a troop of antediluvian animals, the sort 
that were supposed to inhabit the Pole. They’re racing! 
They’re trying to get here first!” 

“And,” added Johnson, “tliey’rc brandishing lances you’d 
better keep clear of.” 

“It’s like a siege — let’s run to the ramparts!” 

And he hurried aft, where the crew, armed with poles, 
iron bai-s, and handspikes, were getting ready to repulse the 
formidable attack. 

The avalanche swept nearer, and was made larger by d\e 
masses of ice which it was dragging in its wake. Hatteras 
ordered the bow cannon to be fired to break the menacing line. 
But it rushed towards the brig; a loud crackling sound was 
heard, and as the iceberg struck the brig’s starboard, part 
of her bulwarks was smashed. 

“Stand fast!” shouted Hatteras, “look out for the ice!” 

The iceberg towered above them ; ice-blocks weighing several 
hundredweights rose against the ship’s side; the smaller 
ones, thrown masthead high, fell back like a shower of arrows, 
breaking the shrouds and cutting the rigging. The ship 
was boarded by these innumerable enemies, weighty enough 
to crush a hundred vessels like the Forward. The sailors strove 
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to press the ice away and some of them were injured while 
trying to keep the ice off; Bolton had his left shoulder torn 
open. 

The noise grew frightful. Duk barked with rage at this 
novel kind of enemy. The datkness of the lught came to add to 
the horror of the situation, bat it did not hide these menacing 
ice-blocks, whose white suifaces reilectcd the last gleams ol 
light. 

Hatteras could be heard giving oideis throughout th.it 
strange, inci edible, supeinatui.il struggle of men wiih uc. 
The ship, yielding to the tiemendoiis piessuie, heeled ovci 
and the tip of her mainvaid leaned like a biitticss against 
tlic iccbcig and thieatencd to snap the ma^t. 

Hatteras lealizcd the dangei ; it was a moment of teiroi, 
the biig threatened to tuin completely o\ei, and the masts 
to be cariied awMy. 

An enormous ice-block, as laige as the ship hciself, .ippcated 
all along her hull: it lose with niesistible foire, it was 
higher than the poop; if it i<*ll o\ei the Forward^ all would 
be lost: it was now upiighl. Soon it tow tied highci than 
the masthead and tottered on its base. 

A cry of tciioi arose fiom the rie\x, who fled to siaiboaid. 

But just then the steamer was raised bodily alolt, and for a 
moment she seemed to be floating in the air. Ihcn she heeled 
over and fell back on the lee, 1 oiling about until her hull 
seemed likely to /rrack. After a minute, w'hich seemed like 
a century, of this weird navigation, she fell, on the far side 
of the obstacle, upon an ice-field. It smashed beneath her 
weight and she found herself once moic in het natuial 
element. 

*‘She^s cleared the icc-bank!" shouted Johnson, wdio had 
rushed forward. 

‘‘Thank God!” Hatteras replied. 

The brig was now, in fact, in ilic ccnlie of a end® of ice, 
which hemmed her in on every side, and though her keil 
was in the water, she could not move; she was held motionless, 
but the ice-field was carrying her along. 

“WeVe drifting, Captain I” cried Johnson. 

“Let her drift,” Hatteras answered. 

And how, indeed, could anything be done to stop hcri* 
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When daylight came, it was realized that, carried along 
by a submarine current, the ice-bank was drifting rapidly 
northward and taking the Forward along with it, fast in 
the middle of an ice-field which extended out of sight. Fore- 
seeing some catastrophe when the brig might be thrown 
on her side, or crushed by the pressure of the ice, Hatteras 
had a latge quantity of provisions brought up on deck, 
together with ramping eejuipment and the clothes and bedding 
of the crew. Following the example of Captain McClure 
in similar circumstances, he had the vessel sunounded by a 
coveting of hammocks inflated with aii, to shield her from 
serious damage. The ice soon accumulated at a temperature 
of 7’, surrounding the ship with a wall of ice, above which 
her masts alone were to be seen. 

P'or seven days they navigated in this fashion , Point Albert, 
the western poiiit of New Cornwall, A\as sighted on loth 
September but soon it vanished, fiom then on the ice-field 
wvis seen to I c drifting east. Wheie would it take them ^ Where 
would they slop'* Who could tell? 

The crew waited, with then aims folded. At last, on 15th 
September about thice in the afternoon, the ice-field came to 
rest, probably thiough collision with some other field. The 
ship felt asiolent shock. Hattei as, who had taken his bearings, 
consulted his map; he found himself out of sight of land 
at 78'’ 15' N. and 95*’ ^5' W. in the midst of that unknowm sea 
in which the geogiaphers have placed the point of greatest 
cold! 



CHAPTER XXIV 


PREPARING FOR THE WINTER 

Though the southern hemisphere is colder latitude for 
latitude than the northern, the temperature of the new world 
is about 15° lower than that of the rest of the earth; and in 
America the countries known as the North Pole of Coldness 
are the most formidable. Here the average temperature over 
the year is 2® below zero. 

The savants, and Dr. Clawbonny among them, explain 
the fact by pointing out that the pi evading winds of the 
northern part of America blow from the south-east. Though 
when they arise over the Pacific Ocean they have an equable 
and tolerable temperature, to reach the Arctic Seas they have 
to cross the immense snow-covered Amencan territory; 
the contact chills them and they assail the hyperborean 
regions with their bitter cold. 

Thus when Hatteras found himself at the Pole of Coldness 
beyond the countries his predecessors had seen, he expected a 
terrible winter on a ship lost in the midst of the ice with a 
crew on the point of mutiny. He made up his mind to face 
these dangers with his accustomed energy. He looked the 
position full in the face without lowering his eyes. 

He began by taking, aided by Johnson’s experience, all 
the measures necessary for wintering. He calculated that he 
had been dragged 250 miles beyond New Cornwall, the last 
known country discovered; he was clamped in an ice-field 
as though in a mass of granite, from whidi no human power 
could extricate him. 

There was not even a drop of water in the vast seas assailed 
by the Arctic winter. The ice-fields extended as far as eye could 
see, but they did not present a level surface. Far from it. 
The frozen plain bristled with icebergs, and the highest 
sheltered the Forward on three points of the compass; only 
the south-east wind could reach her. If there had been rocks 
instead of icebergs, verdure instead of snow, and the sea 
back in its liquid state, she would have been safely anchored 
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in a lovely bay sheltered from the strongest winds. But what 
desolation prevailed in such a latitude. What a depressing 
outlook! What a miserable prospect! 

Though motionless, the brig had to be secured with her 
anchors ; danger was possible from the submarine currents 
or the breaking up of the ice. When Johnson learnt their 
position, he took the utmost care in his preparations for 
wintering. 

•‘We must look out for trouble,’’ he told the doctor; 
“It’s the Captain’s usual luck, we’ve got nipped in the worst 
pl^e in the world. Still, we’ll get out of it, you’ll sec.” 

As for the doctor, he was inwardly delighted at the position 
and would not have changed it for anywhere else! To 
winter at the Pole of Coldness, what luck! 

The crew first set to work outside the ship; the sails were 
not lowered and stow'ed aw^ay, as the fiist to winter in these 
regions had ^een; they were rolled up in their coverings, 
which the ice soon made impervious; nor were the top- 
masts lowered. The crow’s nest, too, was left in place to 
serve as an observatory; only the running rigging was 
removed. 

Part of the ice-field around the brig was cut away, as its 
pressure was haimful: this was a long and painful task. In 
a few days the hull was cleared and the opportunity was 
taken of examining it; thanks to the solidity of its construction, 
it had suffered little, except that its copper sheathing had 
been almost completely torn off. When the ship was /reed 
she rose at least nine inches; the crew then shaped the icf to 
fit her, and it closed up again under the keel and itself resisted 
pressure from without. 

The doctor helped in all this work; he handled the ice-knife 
skilfully and spurred on the sailors with his cheerfulness. He 
taught others and he taught himself, and he heartily approved 
the wa^ the ice had been shap>ed below the ship. 

“It’s a splendid precaution!” he said. 

“We couldn’t do without it, Dr. Clawbonny,” replied 
Johnson. “Now we can safely build a wall of snow as high as 
the gunwale, and if we like we can make it ten feet thick, for 
there’s no shortage of materiak.” 

“That’s a good idea,” answered the doctor. “Snow is a bad 
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conductor of heat; it reflects it instead of absorbing it, and 
our interior heat won’t be able to escape.” 

”That’s true,” said Johnson. “We shall raise a fortification 
against the cold, and against the animals, too, if they take 
it into their heads to pay us a visit; when the work is done 
it will hold out, you’ll see. We’ll make two flights of steps 
in the snosv, so as to get in, one forward and the other aft; 
when once we’ve cut the steps we’ll pour water over them, 
and it’ll make them as hard as rock. We’ll have a royal 
staircase.” 

“Splendid,” agreed the doctor, “and I must say it’s luckv 
that cold brings ice and snow, and gi\cs us something to 
protect ourselves against it. But foi that, it would be avv^kwarcl. ’ 

To conserve its internal heat, the ship was to be hidden 
under a thick coating of ice. A loofing of tarred cloth was 
spread all along the deck; it was long enough to hang clown 
right over the sides of the brig. Thus sheltered from oiitsidc' 
conditions, it made a splendid promenade, it was (ovcied 
with 2^ feet of snow, and this was beaten down till it became 
very hard ; it then helped to prevent i ad ration of the interndl 
heat, and it was macadamized by a layer of sand. 

“With a few trees I should fancy myself in Hyde Park,” 
remarked the doctor, “or in the hanging gardens of Babylon.” 

They made a circular hole like a well a little way from the 
brig and broke the ice in it cvciy morning. This would 
provide water in, case of fire or foi the frequent baths ordered 
td preserve the crews’ health. To conserve their fuel, they 
drew the water not from the surface but from a little below, 
where it is warmer, using an apparatus invented by Francois 
Arago. 

Normally, when a ship winters, everything that encumber s 
her is stored on land, but this was impossible in the midst of 
an ice-field. Every precaution was taken against the damp 
which makes it more dangerous; those who resist die cold 
may succumb to damp, so both have to be guarded against. 

Tlie Forward^ built expressly for these regions, was designed 
fof wintering; the messroom was w^isely constructed. Corners 
where the damp most takes refuge, and where ice remains even 
during a thaw, had been avoided; if it had been circular it 
would have been better still, but warmed by a great stove 
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and well ventilated, it was quite comfortable; the walls 
were lined not with wool, which condenses the vapour and 
impregnates the air with damp but with buckskins. 

In the poop the partitions were taken down, giving the 
officers a large comfortable room, warmed by a stove. This 
room, like ihat of the crew, had a sort of antechamber, 
which avoided all direct communication with the extcrioi, 
and kept the heat fiom being lost; thus the crew could pass 
gradually from the emc lemjicrature to the other. In these 
antechambers they left thcir <»no\v-rovered garments and 
used the scrapers, designed to keep undesirable weather 
conditions from getting in. 

Canvas hoses admitted the air needed for the stoves to 
draw; and other hos<*s formed t scape-pipes for the vapour. 
Condensers fixed in both rooms absorbed the vapour instead 
of letting it escape, and when emptied twice a week they might 
contain several bushels of ire. With these air-pipcs the fires 
were easily regulated, and very little fuel was found necessary 
to keep up a tenipenitiire ui y)' in the rooms. But Hattcras, 
after visiting the bunkers, saw* that he had only two months’ 
coal left. 

A dry ing-i 00111 was installed for the garments that had to 
be washed ; they could not be hung in the air or they would 
have been frozen and spoiled. 

The fragile parts of the engine were carefully^ dismantled, 
and tlic room ^vhere they w'cre stored was hermetically sealed. 

I'hc routine of life, carefuliy thought out by Hatteras, was 
set out on a notice in th<‘ niessioom. I’he men rose at six ip the 
morning, and ihcii liammocks were aiicd three limes a wetk; 
the floors of both rooms w’crc scrubbed with warm sand eveiy 
morning. Boiling tea was served at every meal, and the food 
was varied as much as possible day by' day: it consisted of 
brcail, flour, beef suet and raisins for puddings, sugar, cocoa, 
tea, rice, lemon-juice, preserved meat, salted beef and pork, 
pickled cabbage and other vegetables. The kitchen w^as outside 
the messrooms, though this deprived the men of its heat, 
for cooking is a constant source of evaporation and dampness. 

The health depends greatly on diet: in these high latitudes 
as much animal food as possible must be eaten. The doctor 
presided at the drawing up of the bill of fare. 
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**We must leam from the Esquimaux,” he said; “they are 
taught by nature, and they can teach us. Though Arabians 
and Africans can live on a few dates and a handful of rice, 
here we must eat much and often. The Esquimaux absorb 
as much as ten or fifteen pounds of oil in a day. If you don’t 
like oil, you must have recourse to things rich in sugar and 
fat. In a word, we must have carbon, so let's make carbon! 
It’s good to put fuel in the stove, but we mustn’t forget to stoke 
up the stoves inside us!” 

The strictest cleanliness was imposed, each of the crew 
having to take a bath every two days in the half-frozen sea 
water, a splendid method of conserving their natural heat. 
The doctor set the example; at first he did it simply because 
it was disagreeable, but he soon lost that excuse and began to 
take a real pleasure in this hygienic immersion. 

When the men had to go into the cold to hunt or work, or 
to observe their surroundings, they had to take the utmost 
care not to get frost-bitten; should that happen, they must 
at once rub the part affected with snow to restore the circula- 
tion of the blood. Besides being swathed in wool from head 
to foot, they wore buckskin hoods and sealskin trousers, imper- 
meable to the wind. These preparations took about three 
weeks, and loth October came round without anything special 
happening. 



CHAPTER XXV 


ONE OF THE JAMES ROSS FOXES 

That day the thermometer went down to 3® below zero. 
The weather was pretty calm^ and without a wind the cold was 
bearable. Hatteras took advantage of the clearness of the air 
to reconnoitre the nearby plains; he climbed one of the 
high^t peaks of ice to the north, but his telescope showed 
him only ice-fields and icebergs. No land anywhere, but the 
counterpart of chaos in its most dreary aspect. He returned on 
board trying to calculate how long this captivity would last. 

The hunters did not fail to supply the ship with fresh meat, 
but the birds had vanished, gone to look for a less rigorous 
climate in the south. Only the ptarmigans stay in these lati- 
tudes for the winter, they aic easy to kill, and were numerous 
enough to promise an abundant supply of game. 

Of hares, foxes, wolves, ermine, and bears there were 
enough for any sportsman, but these wary animals would not 
let themselves be approached and it was hard to distinguish 
the white plains from the whiteness of their fur; with the 
intense cold they change colour, and put on their winter garb. 
The doctor thought, unlike some naturahsts, that this change 
is not due to a change of temperature, for it takes place during 
October; it is simply a providential method of protecting them 
against the rigour of a northern winter. * 

Several of those old sea-dogs, the seals, were encountered; 
the hunters especially sought after them for the sake not only 
of their skins, but of their fat, to serve as fuel; moreover, 
their liver makes an excellent food. Hundreds of them were 
seen, and^two or tlirce miles north of the brig the ice vraz 
literally perforated with their holes, but they scented the 
hunters from afar, and many that were wounded escaped by 
plunging under the ice. 

However, on the 19th, Simpson managed to catch one at 
about a hundred yards from the ship; he had taken the 
precaution of blocUng up its escape-hole so that it was at 
the hunters’ mercy. It thrashed about for some time but after 
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several shots it was killed. It measured nine feet long; its 
bulldog head, the sixteen teeth in its jaw, its large wing-like 
fins and its tail, wliick bore another pair of fins, made it an 
excellent specimen of the ^‘sea-dogs”. The doctor, anxious 
to preserve its head for his natural history collection and its 
skin for his owti use, picpared them quickly and inexpensively. 
He plunged the skin into the hole in the ice, upon which 
thousands of little prawns soon ate oil' all the flesh; in half a 
day the w’ork was accomplished, and the most skilful of the 
Honourable Corporation of Tanners of Liverpool could not 
have done it better. 

As soon as the sun had passed the autumnal equinox ^ on 
23rd September — wintei may be said to begin in the 
Aictic. The sun disappeared completely on 23rd October, 
lighting up with its oblique rays the summits of the ke-clad 
mountains. The doctor wished it a traveller’s and savant’s 
farewell; he would not see it again till February. 

But the darkness is not complete during the sun’s long 
absence; the moon comes each month to replace it as well as 
she can; the sUas glitter wonderfully, the planets shine 
brilliantly and thcie are many displays of the aurora botealis, 
and a refraction peculiar to the snow horizons; moieovci, 
the sun, at its greatest southern declination, on 2 1st Deccmbei , 
IS still only 13* below the Polar horizon, so that there aic a 
few hours twilight. None the less, fogs and flurries of sno^\ 
may make the*darkncss complete. 

At this time, howevci, the weather was pretty favouiable, 
the ptarmigans and the hares were the only ci eatui es that could 
complain, for the huntcis gave them not a moment’s peace. 
They set several fox-traps, but the suspicious animals 
w'ouldn’t let themselves be caught; they often came and 
devoured the bait by scratching the snow out from under the 
trap; the doctor wished them at the devil, annoyc^l to make 
them such a gift. 

On 25th October, the thermometer marked more than 
below zero. A violent storm broke out ; a thick snow-bliz/axd 
filled the air, allowing not a ray of light to reach the Forward. 
For several hours uneasiness was felt about Bell and Simpson, 
who had gone too far hunting and did not regain the ship 
until next day. They had spent a whole day beneath theii 
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buckskins, while the tempest swept the air about them, and 
buried them imder five feet of snow. They were nearly frozen, 
and the doctor had some trouble in restoring their circulation. 

The tempest lasted a week without a break, and it was 
impossible to go outside. In one day the temperature varied 
as much as 15 or 20^. 

During their forced idleness everyone lived to himself; 
s»ome slept, others smoked, or talked in whispers, stopping 
when they saw the doctor or Johnson. There was no moral 
union between them, they met only for evening prayers, and 
on Sunday for Divine Service. 

OSlifton had reckoned that, the 78th parallel crossed, his 
share in the bounty would amount to /^375; he thought that 
enough, and his ambition went no further. The others were 
of the same opinion, and thought only of enjoying the fortune 
earned so hardly. 

Hatteras stayed out of sight, taking no part in the hunting 
nor in the othc** excursions He felt no interest in the meteoro- 
lc3gical phenomena which excited the doctor’s admiration. He 
lived for one idea; it was summed up in three words — the 
North Pole. He dreamed only of the moment when the Fora;/irrf, 
once more free, would recommence her adventurous voyage. 

The general feeling was one of melancholy. Nothing could 
he more heartrending than the sight of this imprisoned ship 
no longer on her native element. Hei very shape had vanished 
under the thick coat of ice: she looked unrecognizable: 
made for movement, she could not stir; she was transformed 
into a wooden house, a store, a mere dwelling, she who %ould 
brave the wind and uaves. This anomaly rent the heart 
with an indefinable feeling of uneasy regret. During these 
unoccupied hoins the doctor put his notes of the voyage in 
order; he was ncvci idle, and his even temper remained 
unimpaired. 

Yet lie was very glad to see th? end of the tempest and got 
leady to start hunting ng.iin. On 3rd November, at six in the 
morning, with a temperature of 5° below zero, he set off, 
accompanied by Johnson and Bell. The ice-plains w'ere level ; 
the snow, spread quite thickly and solidified by the frost, 
made the ground good for walking. A dry keen coldness 
filled the air; the moon shone with incomparable brilliance 
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and lit up astonishingly well the slightest inequalities of the 
ice. The edges of their footprints gleamed like a luminous 
trail to mark the road the hunters followed, and their long 
shadows were surprisingly clear-cut. 

The doctor had taken his friend Duk with him; he quite 
reasonably preferred him to the Greenland dogs for hunting: 
these are not much use for such work and lack the fire of their 
brethren of more temperate climates. Duk ran ahead sniffing 
and often **pointed” on the track of a bear, but in spite of his 
skill the hunters had not killed even a h^e after their two 
hours’ walk. 

“Do you think the game has thought best to go south?” 
asked the doctor, pausing at the foot of a hummock. 

“It looks like it, Dr. Glawbonny,” answered the carpenter. 

“I don’t think so,” answered Johnson; “hares, foxes, and 
bears are used to the climate, my idea is that th^ last tempest 
made them go into hiding; but with the south winds they won’t 
be long coming out. Now, if you’d said reindeers or musk-ox 
it would be another matter.” 

“But on Melville Island, they find these animab in large 
herds,” replied the doctor; “That’s further south, I grant 
you; when Parry wintered there he always found as much 
game as he wanted.” 

“We’re not so well off,” said Bell; “if we could only load up 
with bear’s meat we couldn’t complain.” 

“That’s just the difficulty,” answered the doctor; “bears 
are scarce and very wild; they aren’t civilized enough to 
come and be shot.” 

“Bell b talking about bear meat, but we want its fat more 
than its meat or its fur,” Johnson pointed out. 

“You’re quite right, Johnson; you’re always thinking 
about the fuel.” 

“How can I help thinking about it? I know however careful 
wc arc, we’ve only enough for three weeks.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, “that’s our greatest danger, for 
we are only at the beginning of November, and February b 
the coldest month of the year in the Frozen Zone; however, 
if we can’t get bear’s fat we can rely on the seab.” 

“Not for long. Dr. Glawbonny,” answered Johnson. “They 
won’t be long leaving us; either through cold or flight. 
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they’ll soon stop showing themselves on the sur&ce of the 
ICC* 

^‘Then we simply must get the bears/’ the doctor continued; 
“they’re the most useful animals around here; all by them-^ 
selves they can give us food, clothing, light, and fuel. Do you 
hear, Duk?” he continued, caressing the dog, “we must 
have a bear, so look out for one.” 

Duk who was snifRng at the ice as the doctor spoke, started 
off all at once, swift as an arrow. He barked loudly, and 
notwithstanding the distance the sportsmen heard him 
cleanly. The great distance to which sound travels in these low 
temperatures astonishes no less than the brilliancy of the 
constellations in the northern sky. 

The hunters, guided by Duk’s barking, followed on his 
tracks; they had to run about a mile, and arrived quite out 
of breath, for the lungs are soon suffocated in such an atmos- 
phere. Duk was “pointing” about fifty paces from an enormous 
mass movir.j^ lop of an ice mound. 

“We’ve got him,” said the doctor, loading his rifle. 

“And a fine one,” added Bell, imitating him. 

“It’s a rum-looking bear,” said Johnson, waiting till his 
companions had fired. 

Duk barked furiously. Bell went up to within twenty feet 
and fired, but the animal did not seem to be hit, for it went 
on swinging its head. Johnson in turn advanced and, after 
taking a careful aim, he pressed the trigger. 

“What,” cried the doctor, “not got it yet? It’s that cursed 
refraction. The bear's at least a thousand paces away.” ^ 

The three ran rapidly towards the animal, which the fir*Ug 
had not disturbed; it looked enormous, and without thinking 
about the dangers of attacking it, they began to pride them- 
selves on its conquest. At a reasonable distance they fired 
again; the bear, mortally wounded, gave a great leap and 
fell at thft foot of the mound. Duk threw himself upon it. 

“That bear wasn’t hard to kill,” remarked the doctor. 

“Only three shots,” Bell added disdainfully, “and he’s 
down.” 

“It’s very queer,” commented Johnson. 

“Unless we came just when it was dying of old age,” 
laughed the doctor. 
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As they spoke, the sportsmen arrived at the mound, and, 
to their amazement, they found Duk with his fangs buried in 
the body of a white fox. 

*‘Well, that’s a fine thing !” cried Bell. 

aim at a bear and kill a fox,” the Doctor added. 

Johnson did not know what to say. 

“Why !” said the Doctor, with a roar of sardonic laughter, 
“it’s the refraction again!” 

“What do you mean. Dr. Clawbonny ?” 

“Why, it fooled us about the size just as it did about the 
distance. It made us see a bear in a fox’s skin. Well, other hun- 
ters have done the same — it comes of having too vivid an 
imagination.” 

“Still,” answered Johnson, “now w^’ve got him, wc'll eat 
him.” 

But as he was going to lilt the fox on to his shoulders, he 
shouted “Just look at this!” 

“What is it?” asked the Doctor. 

“Look, Dr, Claw'bonny, look: it’s got a collar on its neck!” 

“A collar?” echoed the doctor, leaning over the animal. 
Yes, a collar half worn-out encircled its neck, and he thouglit 
he saw something engraved on it;he tookitoffand examined it. 

“Whatever’s that ?” asked Johnson. 

“It means, friends, that we’ve hit a fox twelve years old- It 
w'as one of those whicli James Ross caught in 1848.” 

“Is that possible?” cried Bell. 

“There’s not a doubt about it, and I’m soriy wt’vc shot tlie 
poor beast. While he was wintering James Ross caught a lot 
of white foxes in his traps, and had brass collars put loiind 
their necks engraved with the wheieabouts of his ships, the 
Enterprise and the Investigator^ and his stores, llicse animals 
travel immense distances in search of food, and he hoped one 
of them might fall into the hands of some of the men in 
Franklin’s expedition. That poor beast, wliich mi^ht have 
saved the lives of a ship’s crew, has fallen quite needlessly 
under our shot.” 

“Well, we won\ eat him,” said Johnson, “especially as 
he’s twelve years old. But we’ll keep his skin as a momento.” 
He lifted the animal on his shoulders, and guided by the 
stars they made their way to the ship; their expedition 
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\vas not quite fruitless, for they bagged several brace of 
ptarmigans. 

An hour before they readied the Foru)ard^ the doctor was 
amazed to see a veritable shower of shooting-stars; they could 
be counted by thousands, like rockets in a firework display, 
'rhey paled the moonlight, and the magnif cent spectacle 
lasted several hours, as though the sky were holding a cele- 
bration for the earth’s benefit. I'he doctor spent the whole 
night w'atching it, till it ceased, at seven in the morning, 
in the profound silence of the atmosphere. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE LAST LUMP OF COAL 

It seemed certain that no bears were to be had, but several 
seals were killed during the next few days. On 6th November, 
the wind changed, and the thermometer rose several degrees; 
but the snow-storms became more violent than ever. It was 
impossible to leave the ship, and much effort was needed to 
keep out the damp: by the end of the week there were several 
bushels of ice in the condenseis. 

On 13th November, the weather changed again, and the 
thermometer went down to 24"^ below zero, the lowest tem- 
perature so far observed. This cold would have been bearable 
in calm air, but the strong wind seemed to fill the atmosphere 
with sharp knives. 

The doctor was annoyed at being kept prisoner, for tlie 
snow-covered ground, hardened by the wind, made easy 
walking; he wanted to go farther afield. 

But any violent exercise in a cold so intense made breathing 
difficult. A man could do only a quarter of his usual work; 
iron implements could not be touched; if one was handled 
without due precaution, it caused pain like that of a bum, 
and pieces of the skin were torn away and left sticking to it. 

The crew, confined within the ship, were made to spend 
two hours walking on the covered deck, where they were 
allowed to smoke, as this was forbidden in the messroom. 
There, the moment the fire got low, ice invaded the walls 
and the joints in the flooring, and at once covered every bolt, 
nail, or piece of metal. The speed of its appearance amazed 
the doctor. The men’s breath condensed in the air, instan- 
taneously changing from a liquid to a solid state and fell 
roxmd them in snow. Only a few feet from the stoves the cold 
was intense, and the men kept near the fire in a compact 
group. 

The doctor advised them to accustom themselves to the 
temperature, which had not yet said its last word. He urged 
them to expose their skin to it a little at a time, and he 
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preached by example; but most of them were too idle or too 
benumbed to move, and they preferred to doze in the ener- 
vating heat* But, he told them, there was no danger in their 
exposing themselves to the intense cold when they went out 
of a warm room. These sudden changes of temperature are 
dangerous only to those who are p)erspiring, jbut the doctor’s 
lessons were practically all thrown away. 

As for Hatteras, he did not seem to feel the effects of the 
temperature. He walked about silently at his usual pace. Had 
the cold no influence on his energetic constitution ? Or did he 
pos^ss in a supreme degree the natural heat he wanted for 
his sailors? Was he so armour-plated by his one idea as to 
escape from his surroundings? His men were amazed to sec 
him braving 24° below zero; he left the ship for hours together 
and returned without his face showing the slightest sign of the 
cold. 

*‘Hc*s a strange man,” the doctor told Johnson; *‘he sur- 
prises even ine. He’s got or.c of the strongest natures that I’ve 
studied in all my life.” 

“It’s quite true,” Johnson answered, “he comes and goes 
and moves about in the open air without clothing himself 
any more warmly dian if it were June.” 

“Oh! the clothing isn’t so important,” replied the doctor, 
“it’s no use wrapping people up when they don’t produce heat 
naturally. It’s like trying to warm a piece of ice by swathing it 
in a blanket! But Hatteras doesn’t need that; he’s built that 
way, and I shouldn’t be surprised if being beside him weren’t 
as good as being near a stove.” ’ 

Johnson, told to clear the water-hole every morning, notii *:d 
that the ice w'as over ten feet thick. 

Almost every night the doctor could watch a magnificent 
aurora borealis: from four till eight in the evening the sky 
became slightly coloured in the north; then the colouring 
took th<f form of a pale yellow border, its ends resting on the 
ice-field. Little by little the brilliant zone rose in the sky, along 
the magnetic meridian, and seemed to be streaked with bands 
of darkness; jets of some luminous material, fluctuating in 
brilliance, shot out lengthways; when it reaped its highest 
point the aurora might be formed of a number of arcs bathed 
in waves of red, yellow or green light. The spectacle was 
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dazzling. Soon the various curves of arcs met at one point, 
and formed in the north crowns of heavenly richness. At last 
the arcs merged, the splendid aurora faded, the intense rays 
melted into pale indeterminate indefinite gleams^ and the 
mars’ellous display, now enfeebled and almost extinguished, 
faded into the dark clouds towards the south. 

The wonder of sucli a spectacle nndci the high latitudes less 
than S'* from the Pole cannot be imagined; the aurora borealis 
visible in temperate regions gives no idea of it — not even a 
feeble one; it seems as if Piovidencc wished to keep its most 
astonishing displays for the northein climates. 

When the moon was visible, several mock-moons intensified 
her brilliance; often they were onl> haloes surrounding her as 
she shone from the ccntic of her luminous circle w'ilh a 
splendid brilliance. 

On 26th November theie was a high tide, and the watei 
surged violently from the w*ater-hole; the tliick layer of kt 
was shaken by the rising of the sea, and sinister crackings 
announced the struggle; foiiunatelv, the ship kept firm in hei 
bed and only her litichor chains mo\cd noisily: foreseeing this, 
Hatteras had had them strengthened. 

The following da>'s were even coldei : it was haid to ste 
whether its flurries began in the aii or on the ice-fields: all was 
in an inextricable confusion. 

The crew were busied w'ith sailed duties inside the ship, 
but chiefly with preparing the grease and oil obtained fiom 
the seals, this had frozen into solid blocks, which had to be 
smashed with axes into fragments as hard as marble, enough 
to fill ten barrels. Ordinary containers would have been use- 
less, for any liquid they held would only have burst them 
when the temperature changed. 

On the 28th the thermometer went down to 52 below 
zero; there w'as only enough coal for ten days, and cveiybocK 
looked forward with dread to its disappearance. 

Hatteras had the poop stove extinguished for economy’s 
sake, and from then on Shandon, the doctoi, and he stayed 
in the messroom. He w'as thus brought into continual contact 
with the men, who glared angrily at him. He could hear 
their reproaches, their recriminations, and even their threats, 
and he could not punish them. But he seemed deaf to 
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everything. He did not claim the place nearest the fire, 
but stayed in a corner, his arms folded, without saying a 
woid. 

In spite of the docloi’s advice, Pen and his cronies refused 
to take the slightest cxeicise, they passed whol^ days leaning 
against the stove or c touching under the blam^ts in their 
hammocks Their hc^alth soon began to sufTer, they could not 
resist the fatal influence of the climate, and the dicad scurvs 
appealed on board Although some time before the doctoi 
had begun to distribute hme-juice and lime pastilles esery 
moriijng, these lemedics, usuallv so efTicacious, had imper- 
ceptible effects on the malacK, which soon produced the most 
horiible symptoms I he sight of the sulleicrs, their nerves and 
muscles contracted with pain, vsas pitiable Their legs swelled 
.ima/iiigly, and wcic covcied with patches of black aud 
lilue, then blood-oo/ing gums and ulcciatcd lips gave passage 
only to inaiticulue sounds the vitiated and defibrinated 
blood could no lO iget lake hie to the evtiemitie^ 

Clifton vsas the fust to be attacked, sexm Grippei, Brunton, 
and Strong had t ikc i to then hammocks. Those whom the 
malady still spaied could not escape the sight of the sufferers, 
they had nowheie else lo go ilian the messioom, and it was 
soon tiansformcd into a hospital, for in a few days, out of tlic 
iightecm sailors of the horward^ thirteen went down. Pen 
seemed able to escape contagion, picscivcd by his vigorous 
nature Shandon felt the fiisi svmpioms, but they went no 
furihei, and exeicise kept him m fairly good health 

The doctor nursed the invalids with the gieatest dcvoUc 
and It distressed him to see suffeiing he could not alleviati 
He did all he could lo keep that wi etched ship’s company in 
gcx)d spirits, his attempts to leassurc them, his philosophy, his 
Slones, broke the monotony of those unhappy d?ys, he read 
aloud to them, and his astonishing memory supplied him with 
a wealth^of amusing anecdotes. The men who were healthy 
enough to sit around the stove listened eagerly, but the 
complaints and groans and despairing cues of the invalids 
sometimes interrupted hini, and in the middle of a stoiy 
he would again become the attentive and devoted doctor. 

His own health kept good, he got no thinner, and he said 
It was a g(x>d thing for him that he was clad like a seal or a 
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whale, who, thanks to its thick coating of fat, easily supports 
the A^tic atmosphere. 

Hatteras himself felt nothing, either physically or morally. 
Even the sufferings of his crew did not seem to touch him. 
Perhaps he would not let his face betray his emotions; but an 
attentive observer would have realized that a man’s heart beat 
beneath the iron exterior. The doctor analysed him, studied 
him, but could not succeed in classifying that strange organiza- 
tion, that supernatural temperament. 

The thermometer fell once more and the promenade on 
deck was deserted; the Esquimau dogs alone prowled up and 
down upon it, howling lamentably. 

Someone was always kept on guard near the stove to keep 
up the fire; it was important not to let it go out. As soon as it 
got lower, the cold glided into the room; ice covered the walls; 
and the humidity, rapidly condensed, fell in snow upon the 
imfortunate occupants of the brig. 

It was in the midst of these unutterable tortures tliat 8th 
December was reached. That morning thd doctor went as 
usual to consult the outside thermometer. He found the 
mercury completely frozen in the bulb. 

•*Forty-four degrees below zero!” he cried in alarm. 

And that very day the last lump of coal was thrown into 
the stove. 
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CHRISTMAS 

Then came a moment of despair. The idea of death, and 
death from cold, appeared in all its horror; the last piece of 
coal burned away with a sinister crackling, and the tempera- 
ture of the room fell noticeably. Johnson, went to fetch some 
lumps of that other fuel provided by the marine animak, and 
fed it into the stove; he added some oakum, impregnated with 
frozen oil, and soon got the room warm. The smell of the 
grease was unbearable, but how could they get rid of it? They 
had to get used to it. Johnson himself admitted that his 
expedient left much to be desired, and would have no success 
in a Liverpool dwelling-house. 

*‘Still,*’ he added, “the smell may have some good effect.'* 

“Whai’s that?” asked the carpenter. 

“It will attract the bears; they love the stink.” 

“And what do we want w'lth bears ?” added Bell. 

“You know. Bell, we can’t depend on the seals; they’ve 
gone, and for some time too; if the bears don’t come to be 
turned into fuel I don’t know what will become of us.” 

“You’re right, Johnson; we>e not out of it vet; our position 
is dreadful. And if that kind of fuel gives out — I don’t see 
what ” ** 

“Thcre’d still be one way.” 

“One way ?” asked Bell, 

“Yes, Bell! for want of anything else — but never would the 
captain — but perhaps we’ll have to.” 

Johnson shook his head sadly, and fell into a silent reverie, 
which Bell did not interrupt. He knew that their stock of 
grease, acquired with so much effort, w'ould not last a week 
even with the strictest economy. 

The boatswain was not nustaken. Several bears, attracted 
by the fetid smoke, appeared to leew^ard ; the healthy members 
of the crew gave ch^ to them, but these animab are extra- 
*ordinarily quick and alert for traps; it was impossible to get 
near them, and the most skilful shots could not touch them. 

F i6i 
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The ship’s company was threatened with death from cold ; 
the temperature which would invade the messroom could 
not be withstood for two days, and they all feared the end of 
the fuel. 

At three in the afternoon on 2oth December the dreaded 
moment arrived. The fire went out; the sailors grouped round 
the stove looked at one another with haggard eyes. Hatteras 
stayed motionless in his corner. The doctor strode up and 
down in distress; he was at his wits’ end. 

The temperature of the room fell suddenly to 7® below 
zero. 

But if the doctor did not know what to do, some of the others 
did. Shandon, calm and resolute, and Pen, with an angry look 
in his eyes, and two or three of their comrades, still able to 
walk, went up to Hatteras. 

^‘Captain!” Shandon addressed him. 

Hatteras, wrapped in his thought, failed to hear. 

^‘Captain!” Shandon repeated, touching his hand. 

“Well, sir?” he said. 

“Captain, our fuel’s run out!” 

“Well?” was all Hatteras said. 

“If you mean us to die of cold, you'd better say so,” said 
Shandon with bitter irony. 

“W’hat I mean,” Hatteras replied gravely, “is for each of us 
here to do his duty to the end.” 

“There’s sontpthing higher than duty. Captain,” said the 
mate, “there’s the right of self-preservation. I repeat that 
we’ve no firing, and if that goes on, in two days not one of us 
will be alive.” 

“I haven’t any fuel,” Hatteras replied in a dull voice. 

“Very well, then,” cried Pen violently, “if you haven’t any 
wood, we’ll cut it down where it grows!” 

Hatteras grew pale with rage. “And w^hcre’s that?” he 
asked. 

“On board,” the sailor answered insolently. 

“On board!” echoed the captain, his fists closed, his eyes 
glinting. 

As he spoke he seized an axe, and he raised it over Pen’s 
head. 

“You dog!” he cried. 
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The doctor rushed in front of Pen and thrust him away; the 
axe fell to the floor, sinking itself deeply into the wood. 
Johnson, Bell, and Simpson grouped themselves round Hat- 
leras, and seemed determined to support him. But lamentable, 
agonized, plaintive voices arose from the bunks, now trans- 
formed into death-beds. 

“The fire! Light the fire!” cried the pool fellows, nearly 
frozen under their blankets. 

Hatteras made an effort to control himself, and after a few 
moments of silence he said calmly, “If we destroy our ship, 
ln>\v shall we get back to England?” 

“We might burn some of her less essential parts, sir, the 
decking and the gunw ale,” Johnvm suggested. 

“Besides, we should still have the boats,” answered Shandon; 
“and besides, what’s to stop us from building a smaller vessel 
out of the remains of the old one!” 

“Never!” Hatteras answ'ered. 

“But - ‘ *3egan sev# al sailors, raising their voices. 

“'Fhere’s plenty of spirits of wine,” Hatteras replied, “bum 
that to the last drop.” 

“Ah, we didn’t think of that!” said Johnson, with affected 
cheerfulness, and by the help of large w'icks steeped in spirits 
he succeeded in raising the temperature a few degrees. 

During the days that followed this ilistressing scene the wind 
went back to the south, and the thermometer rose. Some of 
the men were able to leave the vessel when the air was not 
too damp, but ophthalmia and scurvy kept most of them on 
board; besides, neither fishing nor hunting was practicable. 

But it w^as only a brief respite from the dreadful cold , and 
on the 25th, after an unexpected change in the wind, the 
mercury again vanished into the bulb of the thermometer; 
they were obliged to have recourse to the alcohol thermometer, 
w'hich never freezes. The doctor found, to his horror, that it 
marked 66° below zero; never had men been able to support 
such a temperature. 

The ice spread out in long tarnished mirrors on the floor; 
a thick fog invaded the messroom; the dampness fell like a 
thick snow. The men could no longer see one another; tlieir 
feet and hands turned blue as the heat of the body left them; 
an iron band seemed to encircle their heads, and their thoughts 
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became confused, fiozen, on the verge of delirium. Another 
frightful symptom: their tongues could no longer pronounce a 
word. 

From the day when they had threatened to bum his ship, 
Hatteras paced the deck for hours at a time. He was on the 
look-out, and he looked out. This wood was his own flesh, and 
to cut a fragment off it was to cut off one of his limbs. He was 
armed, and he kept on guard, unaffected by the cold, the 
snow, and the ice, which stiffened his garments and enveloped 
him as though in granite armour. Duk barked and howled as 
though he understood. 

But on 25th December, the captain went down to the mess- 
room. The doctor, using what little energy he had left, went 
up to him, and said, ^'Hatteras, we’ll all of us die if we don’t 
get some fuel.” 

*‘Never!” said Hatteras, knowing what he had in mind. 

“You must,” the doctor insisted gently. 

“Never!” repeated Hatteras more emphatically still. “Never 
shall I agree! But they can disobey me if they want to!” 

So they were to act; Johnson and Bell rushed on deck. 
Hatteras could hear the wood of his brig smashmg, and tears 
came into his eyes. 

That day was Christmas Day, the family festival of England, 
the evenmg for children’s parties. But how bitter was the 
memory of the happy youngsters round the decorated tree! 
Who did not recollect the roast joint provided by the cattle 
specially fattened' up? And the plum pudding, the mince pies, 
in which all sorts of dainties were mingled for that day so 
dear to the English heart? But here were sorrow, despair, 
extreme misery — and for the Yule log these fragments of 
wood hacked from a vessel lost in the depths of ^e glacial 
zone. 

Still, the fire brought a little feeling and strength into the 
heart; the boiling tea and coffee produced an immediate 
effect, and so dear is hope to the human mind that the crew 
regained confidence. It was in such circumstances that there 
came an end to that dreadful year, i860. 

It was on the very 1st of January, 1861, that the doctor 
made an unexpected discovery. It was not quite so cold, and 
he had resumed his usual studies; he was reading Sir Edward 
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Belcher’s account of his expedition to the Polar Seas. All at 
once a passage he had not previously noticed caught his eye. 
He read it again. No, there was no mistake. 

Belcher relates that after reaching the end of Queen’s 
Channel he had discovered important indications of the 
presence of men. 

•’They were the remains of habitations very superior to 
those which might be attributed to the wandering Esqui- 
maux. The walls had foundations dug deep into the soil; 
thfi area inside, strewn with a thick layer of fine gravel, had 
been paved. Reindeer, seal, and walrus bones were visible 
in large numbeis. And there we found some coal.” 

These concluding words inspired the doctor with an idea; 
he picked up his book and went to show it to Hatteras. 
“Coal!” exrLumed the captain. 

“Yes, Hatteras, coal — that means we’re saved!” 

“They couldn’t have found coal on this deserted coast,” 
Hatteras objected, “it can’t be possible!” 

“Why doubt it, Hatteras! Belcher wouldn't have said so if 
he hadn't been certain of it and seen it with his own eyes.” 
“But what about it. Doctor?” 

“We aren’t a hundred miles from the coast where Belcher 
saw the coal, and what is a hundred miles ? Nothing. Longer 
journeys than that have often been made across the ice. Let’s 
go, Captain !” 

“We’ll go,” Hatteras had at once made up his mind aai 
his quick imagination at once saw the hope of saving his ship. 

Johnson was at once told of his decision, which he strongly 
approved of; he told his companions about it; some were 
pleased, others indifferent. 

“Coal on these shores!” protested Wall, lying on his bed 
of pain. 

“Let them go,” answered Shandon cryptically. 

But before Hatteras could begin his preparations for the 
journey, he wanted to be sure of tlie Forward's position. Once 
he had got away from the ship he could not find her without 
precise information. 

He went up on deck and took at different times several lunar 
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distances and ihc licights of the piiin ipal stars as they crossed 
the meridian. 

These observations weie haid to make: in that loss tem- 
perature the lenses of the instiument were covered with a 
layer of ice from his breath; more than once his eyelashes 
were burned as they touched the brass. 

But he managed to get an exact basis for his calculations, 
and he came dowm below to make them. When this lask was 
over, he raised his head m astonishment. 

“What is it^’* asked the docioi. 

“What latitude were we in when we started wintering'*'’ 

“In latitude 78° 15', longitude g*)'* J5', exactly at the Pole 
of Greatest Cold. 

“Well,” said Hatteias, in a low voice, “oui icc-field h4is 
been drifting^ We’re two degrees farther north and west, and 
at least three hundred miles fiorn voui store of coal!” 

“And those pooi fellows don’t know that*” exclaimed the 
doctor. 

“Hush!” said Hatteias. putting Ins finger to his lips 
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GETTINC; READY TO SET OUT 

IIaiilras did not tell his new who they were. This was 
as well; if they had known that they had been dragged farther 
north, they would piobably have given themselves up to the 
madness of despair. The doctor understood his secrecy and 
approved of it. 

The captain had hidden his own feelings: it was his first 
moment of happiness during the long months passed in endless 
siiuggle with the elements. He was 150 miles farther north, 
scarcely 8° from the Pole! But he hid his delight so profoundly 
that even the doctor did not suspect it; he was surprised to 
s(‘e an un/ onted brightness in the captain’s eyes; but that was 
all, 1 he never once suspected its reason. 

1 he Fotwflfd, while getting nearer the Pole, had got farther 
away from the coal deposit seen by Sir Edward Belcher; 
instead of 100, this lay 250 miles to the south. Nevertheless 
the journev wds to proceed. If Belcher was right — and there 
was no rCiison to doubt his veracity — they should find things 
)iist as he had left them, for no expedition had gone to these 
distant lands since 1853, and there were few or no Esquimaux 
lo be met with so far north. They would not meet the same 
disappointment on the New Cornwall coast as they had on 
Becchey Island, so everything was in favour of , this journey 
.icross the ice. It was expected that it would t. at most 
forty days, and Johnson made his preparations acw ordingly. 

The sledge was his first care; it was of the Greenland type, 
{ j inches wide and 24 feet long. (The Esquimaux often make 
them more than 50 feet long.) It was made of long planks, 
curved upwards at front and rear, and held in shape, much 
as a bow is, by two thick cords; this gave it increased resistance 
to shocks. It ran freely on the ice, but when crossing snow it 
was mounted on two runners to keep it off the surface. Rubbed, 
Esquimau fashion, with sulphur and snow', it slid along with 
surprising speed. 

Its team consisted of six dogs; in spite of their leanness they 
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did not appear to suffer from the ooM; their buckskin harness, 
guarantee by the Greenlanders of Uppemawick, was in good 
condition, and they could haul a load of 3000 pounds without 
being unduly &tigued. 

The camping equipment consisted of a tent, for use if it 
proved impossible to construct an igloo, a mackintosh ground- 
sheet to keep the snow from melting in contact with the human 
body, and several blankets and buffalo-skins. The halkett boat 
was also taken. 

The provisions consisted of 5 cases of pemmican, weighing 
about 450 pounds; allowing one pound of pemmican for each 
man and each dog. The expedition took 13 gallons of spirits 
of wine — ^weighing about 50 pounds — plenty of tea and 
biscuit, a portable stove with a supply of wicks, oakum, pow- 
der, ammunition, and two double-barrelled guns. They also 
used the indiarubber belts invented by Captain Parry, in 
which the warmth of the body and the action of walking 
keeps coffee, tea, or water from freezing. 

Johnson was especially careful about the snow-shoes^ a 
wpoden pattern, fastened on with leather straps; when the 
ground was frozen hard they could be replaced by buckskin 
moccasins, and each traveller had two pairs of both. 

These preparations were impoitant, for any detail over- 
looked might lead to the loss of the expedition; they took four 
whole days. Each day, at noon, Hatteras took care to get his 
bearings; she was no longer drifting but he had to make sure 
of being able to get back. He then set about choosing the men 
to take with him; some would have been invaluable, but he 
had to consider those he was leaving. However, as the common 
safety depended upon the expedition’s success, he decided to 
take only those whom he could rely on. He, therefore, excluded 
Shandon, who did not seem to regret this. James Wall was too 
ill to leave his bed. The sick had not got any worse, and as 
the only treatment was to rub them with lime-juice and dose 
them with it, it was not difficult to carry out, and did not need 
the doctor. He insisted on joining the expedition and no 
objection was made to this. 

Johnson gready wished to accompany the captain in his 
p^ous enterprise, but Hatteras took him aside, and said 
affcctkinately: ^Johnson, I can trust nobody but you. You 
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are the only officer in whose hands I can leave my ship. I have 
to know you*re there to keep an eye on Shandon and the 
others. They are held prisoners here by the winter, but who 
knows what they’re capable of? You will be given my formal 
orders, which, if necessary, will put you in command. You will 
take my place. We shall be away fou or five weeks at the 
most, and I shan’t be anxious, knowing) >u are where I myself 
can’t be. You must have wood, Johnson, I know, but as much 
as you can, spare my poor ship. You understand me, 
Johnson?” 

*T understand, Captain,” the old sailor answered, ” 1*11 
stop, as you need me here.” 

Hatteras thanked him with a handshake, adding: ”And if 
we don’t get back, wait for the ice to break up, and try to push 
forward towards the Pole. But if the others refuse, never mind 
us, but take the Forward back to England.” 

”That’s what you want, Captain ?” 

^ hat’s what I want,” answered Hatteras. 

”Your orders shall be obeyed,” said Johnson simply. 

The doctor regretted parting with his friend, but he had 
to admit that Hatteras did well to leave him. The other com- 
panions wer'' Bell ihe carpenter and Simpson. The former, in 
good health, brave and devoted, would give yeoman service 
in camping on the snow. Simpson, though less reliable, might 
be useful both as hunter and fisherman; he agreed to take 
part in the expedition. This, therefore, consisted of four men: 
Hatteras, Clawbonny, Bell and Simpson, and seven dogs; the 
provisions had been calculated accordingly. 

During the first days of January, the temperate e kept at 
an average of 33"^ below zero. Hatteras waited impatiently for 
the weather to change; he frequently consulted the barometer, 
but it is of little use in such high latitudes, where Nature 
makes startling exceptions to the general rules. Here a clear 
sky does not always bring cold, and the snow need not make 
the temperature rise; the barometer is uncertain, as polar 
explorers had long realized: it falls with the north and east 
winds; when low. it brings fine weather; when high, snow 
or rain. Its indications could not be relied upon. 

At last, on 5th January, the eastern wind brought a rise in 
temperature and the mercury rose to 18** below zero. Hatteras 
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decided to start next day; he could not bear to see his ship 
burnt piece by piece before his eyes: all the poop had already 
gone into the stove. 

On the 6th, then, in the midst of fluines of snow, the order 
to set out was given. The doctor gave his last instructions 
about the sick; Bell and Simpson silently shook hands with 
their comrades. Hatteras had meant to say his good-byes 
aloud, but he saw himself surrounded by evil looks, and 
fancied he saw an ironical smile on ShandonN lips, so he kept 
silent. As he glanced at the Forward he may perliaps have 
hesitated for an instant, but it was too late to turn back; the 
sledge, loaded and harnessed, was waiting on the ice-field 

Bell went ahead , the others followed. Johnson accompan ed 
the travellers for a quarter of a mile, then Hatteras asked him 
to return on board and the old sailor went back after a long 
farewell gesture. 

Then Hatteras turned to give a last look towards the brig, 
and saw the tips of hei masts disappearing among the dark 
clouds of the sky. 
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ACROSS THL ICL 

Tiih little j[^t(>up went down towards the south-ca^l. Simpson 
directed the dog team, zealously helped by Duk, who did not 
seem at all surpiiscd to see his companions at work. Hatteras 
and the doctor came behind, whilst Bell w^ent on in front, 
sounding the ice with his iron-shod stick. 

The rise of the thermometer indicated that snow was 
(orning: soon it was falling in thick flakes and adding to the 
dilficulties of the journey; it made the travellers deviate from 
the straight line, and go mote slowly, but they could expect 
to average three miles an hour. The surface of the ice, con- 
loited by movements of the i(c-ficld, was uneven and the 
s.cdge often lur'^ied about and sometimes seemed likely to 
overturn; out they kept it upright. 

Hatteras and his companions wcic swathed in skins, tailored 
in Greenland style, more useful than elegant. Hoods shielded 
their he'’ ts and faces fiom the wind and snow, their mouths, 
eyes, and noses alone coming into contact with the air. 
Nothing is more uncomfortable than collaxs or nose-shields 
fiingcd with icc; thc> would have to be taken off with the 
help of an axe — an awkward way of undressing. An opening 
hacl to be left for the breath or it would have frozen at once. 

I'he interminable plain stretched on wi' wearisome 
monotony; mounds of ice much the same cv\ 'where and 
hummocks whose iiiegularities ended up making them l(x>k 
alike; blocks cast in the same mould, and icebergs between 
which wound tortuous v'alleys. The travellers marched on, 
compass in hand. They spoke little, for it is painful to open 
the mouth in such an atmosphere; sharp ice-crystals at once 
form betw'ecn the lips, nor is the breath w'arm enough to melt 
them. Bell’s footsteps wcie plainly marked in tlie soft layer, 
<(nd the others Ai>llowed them c.trefully, certain of being able 
to go where he had gone. 

Numerous traces of bears and foxes crossed their path, but 
not one of these animals was seen that day. To hunt them 

* 7 * 
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would have been dangerous and useless, for the sledge was 
heavily loaded. In this kind of journey travellers usually leave 
food depots along their route buried in the snow, out of the 
reach of the animals; they unload on the way outwards and 
pick up the food as they return. But on these shifting ice-fields 
Hatteras could not use this method, and the uncertainty of the 
route made it doubtful whether they could return the same way. 

At noon he halted his followers under the shelter of a wall 
of ice. Their breakfast consisted of pemmican and boiling tea, 
which greatly comforted them. After an hour’s rest they set 
out again. 

On the first day they w<alked about twenty miles, and in 
the evening both men and dogs were exhausted. In spite of 
their fatigue, however, they had to build an igloo to pass the 
night in: this took about an hour and a half. Bell showed 
himself very skilful : he cut out blocks of ice and piled them up 
in a dome; a large block at the top made its key-stone. Snow 
served as mortar and filled up the chinks, where it soon 
hardened, turning the whole structure mto a solid block of 
ice. This was entered by a narrow opemng, through which 
the doctor squeezed himself painfully, and the others followed 
him. 

The supper was quickly cooked with spirits of wine. The 
temperature inside the igloo was quite bearable, as the wind 
which raged outside could not penetrate it. The doctor 
aimiably invited them to the meal, and when this was over all 
they thought about was sleep. A mackmtosh, spread over the 
floor, protected them from the damp. Their stockings and 
shoes were dried at the portable stove, and then three of them 
wrapped themselves m their blankets, leaving the fourth to 
keep guard over the common safety, and keep the opening 
from getting blocked up, for if it did they would be buried 
alive. 

Duk shared the dwelling, the other dogs stayed outside, and 
after having fed they buried themselves under the snow, which 
covered them completely. 

The fatigues of the day soon brought sleep. When the doctor 
went on duty at three in the morning, the storm was raging. 
What a queer position, to be buried in this tomb, whose walls 
thickened in the tempesti 
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Next day. at six. they resumed their monotonous inarch: 
always the same valleys and icebergs, whose similarity made 
finding the way difficult. The temperature fell several degrees, 
and made walking easier by freezing the snow. They often 
met with mounds looking like cairns or like the hiding-places 
made by the Esquimaux. The doctor h d one demolished, and 
found nothing but a block of ice. 

“What did you expect. Clawbonny?” asked Hatteras. 
“Aren’t we the first men ever to set foot here?” 

“Quite likely, but who knows answered the doctor. 

“We won’t waste time in useless investigations,” continued 
the .captain; “I want to get back to my ship quickly, even if 
we don’t find the fuel.” 

“I feel quite certain about that,” the doctor told him. 

“I often wish I hadn’t left the Forward*^ Hatteras said more 
than once, “a captain’s place is on board.” 

“Johnson’s there.” 

* or »^urse, bu' let's get on! Let’s get on!” 

The team hastened forward; Simpson urged on the dogs 
with his cries. Because of a phosphorescent effect the giound 
they were running across seemed to be burning, and the 
sledges to oc raising a dust oi sparks. 

The doctor went on in fiont to examine the condition of 
the snow, but all at once, as he was jumping over a hummock, 
he disappeared. Bell, who was neaiest to him, ran forward. 

“Dr. Clawlxmny,” he shouted anxiously, “where arc you?” 

“Doctor!” the captain yelled. 

“Here, down a hole,” answered a reassurii.t voice; “ler 
down a rope and I’ll get back to the surface.” 

They lowered a rope to the doctor, who was down a hole 
about ten feet deep; he fastened it round his waist, and liis 
companions hauled him up, not without difficulty. 

“Arc you hurt?” asked Hatteras. 

“Not a bit; it wasn’t dangerous,” answered the doctor, 
shaking the snow off his face good-humouredly. 

“But how ever did you do it^” 

“Oh, it was ihe refraction,” he answ'cred, laughing. “I 
thought I was stepping across a gap a foot wide, and I fell 
into a hole ten feet deep! Oh, these optical illusions — they’re 
the only ones I have left, but I’ll never get used to them. That 
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^viIl teach you not to move a step before you’ve sounded it, foi 
we can’t rely on our senses in this enchanted land.” 

“Gan we get on?” the captain wanted to know. 

“Get on, Hatteras, by all means; that tumble has done me 
more good than harm.” 

By evening the travellers had covered n\enty-five miles, 
they were worn out, but this did not keep the doctoi fioin 
climbing up an iccbcig while the igloo was built. 

The moon, still almost full, shone w'lth extraordinary 
bnlliance in the clear sky, the stars wTre amazingly biight. 
from the top of the iccbeig the view extended over an immense 
plain, bristling with ice-mounds of hi/aiie forms. To see them 
gleaming under the moonbeams which threu^ thcii outlines 
into relief against their shadows, like iipiight columns, like 
overthrown pillars, like sepulchral stones, icralled a vast 
cemetery, tieeless, silent, encilcss, in which twenty geneiations 
of all mankind might easily have lain in their eternal sleep. 

In spite of the cold and his own weaiincss, the doctor long 
lemained in contemplation of the spectacle, and his com- 
panions had much trouble to get him awa> But they had to 
think about lest; the igloo v\as ready, the foiu companions 
burrowed into it like moles, and were not slow in falling asleep. 

The next day and the following one's passed vsithout an> 
special incident; the journey was easy oi difliculi, fast or slow, 
according to tlie weathci , now bitter and icv, now damp and 
penetrating their show-shoes, according to the nature of the 
ground. 

By 15th January, the moon, in her last quaiter, was visible 
only for a short time; the sun, though always hidden below 
the horizon, gave six hours of a sort of twilight, not bright 
enough to show the way: they had to mark it out with stakes 
in the direction given by the compass. Bell led the way, 
Hatteras followed some way behind him, then Simpson and 
the doctor took turns so as to sec only Hatteras, so that thev 
all kept in a straight line. But in spite of all their precautions, 
they sometimes deviated thirty or forty degrees; they then 
had to stake it out again. 

On Sunday, 15th February, Hatteras estimated he had gene 
100 miles south; the morning was consecrated to the mending 
of the clothing and the camp gear: Divdne Service was not 
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forgotten. They set out again at noon; the weather was cold 
and the thermometer marked 32° below zero in an exceedingly 
clear atmosphere. 

All at once, without warning of any kind, a frozen vapour 
lose from the ground ; it reached a height of about ninety feet, 
;ind remained motionless. The travellt s could not see a foot 
before them: the vapour clung to thcir clothing, making it 
!)ristle with icicles. Taken unawares by the frost-rime, they all 
had the one idea — that of keeping together: they shouted, 
“Hullo, Simpson!” ‘This way, Bell!” “Doctor!” “Where are 
you. Captain?” 

The four of them groped with outstretched arms in the 
thick fog, which allowed nothing to be seen. What most 
alarmed them was that no answers wcie to be heard: the 
\dpour did not conduct sound. 

'riicy fired to give a rallying signal, but if the sound of a 
voice seemed too weak, the explosion of the fireaims was too 
stiong, rbi the echoes seized upon it; repeated on every side, 
it ptoduced a confused rumble with no definite direction. 

Lach of them then followed to his own instinct. Hatteras 
stopped, folded his arms and waited. Simpson was satisfied, 
not witho’4t difficulty, to keep near the sledge. Bell retraced 
Iiis steps, feeling the footprints with his hands. The doctor ran 
hither and thither, bumping against the icebergs, falling down, 
getting up again, confusing his tracks and getting ever more 
completely lost. 

After five minutes he said: “I can’t go on like this! What a 
weird climate! You can’t rely upon it, not to ^ eak of the 
icicles cutting my face. Hi, Captain!” 

But he got no answer; he fired his gun and, in spite of his 
thick gloves, he burned his hand on the trigger. Meanwhile 
he thought he could see a confused ma«:s mo\ing a few paces 
away. 

“At last!” he said. “Hatteras! Bell! Simpson! Is that you? 
Answer, do!” 

A dull growl was the only reply. 

“Whatever’s tliat?” wondered the doctor. The mass came 
nearer, and its outline could be more clearly seen. A terrible 
thought crossed the doctor’s mind: “A bear!” 

It was a large bear; lost in the fog, it went to and fro, and 
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lEq>t threatening to bump into the men whose existence it did 
not suspect. 

**That makes things difficult!*’ thought the doctor, suddenly 
halting. 

Sometimes he smelt its breath; sometimes he saw its enor- 
mous paws beating the air, so close to him that hb clothing 
was rasped by its sharp claws. He jumped back, and the mass 
disappeared like a phantom. 

But as he moved he felt the ground rbing under his feet; 
climbing on all fours, he got to the top, first of one block, then 
of another, feeling about with hb stick. 

*‘An iceberg!** he said to himself: “if I can get to the top 
1*11 be saved.” 

He climbed to a height of about eighty feet; his head was 
higher than the frozen fog, whose upper surface ended abruptly. 

“Gk)od,” he said, and as he looked lound he saw the heads 
of hb three companions emerging from the thick fluid. 

“Hatteras!” 

“Doctor Clawbonny!” 

“Bell!” 

“Simpson!” 

The four names weie all shouted at the same time; the sky, 
lit up by a magnificent halo, threw pale rays which coloured 
the irost-rime as though it were a cloud, and the summits of 
the icebergs seemed to emerge from a sheet of liquid silver. 

The travellers found themselves less than 100 feet apart. 
Thanks to* the purity of the fxost-cold air, they could hear 
each other distinctly and could converse from the top of their 
icebergs. 

After firing their shots and getting no reply, they had all 
thought it best to climb above the fog. 

“The sledge!” shouted the captain. 

“It*s eighty feet below us,” Simpson answered. 

“In good condition ?” 

“In good condition.” 

“What about the bear?” asked the doctor. 

“What bear?** queried Bell. 

“The bear I met — it nearly cracked my skull.” 

“A bear!*’ exclaimed Hatteras, “we must get down.** 

“If we do we’ll only get lost again,” said the doctor. 
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**But if it attacks our dogs!’* 

Then Duk could be heard barking in the fog. 

“That’s Duk,” exclaimed Hatteras; “there’s something 
wrong; I’m going down.” 

Furious bowlings arose from the fog a fearful chorus, like 
a terrible humming in a wadded rocfm There, in the depths 
of that thick mist, an invisible battle was taking place, and 
the vapour heaved like a sea convulsed by submarine monsters. 

“Duk! Duk!” cried the captain, going down into the 
frost-rime. 

“Wait a minute, Hatteras; I think the fog’s clearing off,” 
called the doctor. 

It did not clear, but its level fell like the water of a pond 
that is being emptied ; it seemed to sink into the ground whence 
it sprang. The gleaming crests of the icebergs rose above it; 
others, hitherto submerged, appeared like newly-formed 
islands; an optical illusion made the travellers seem to be 
rising on their icebergs into the air. 

Soon the top of the sledge appeared, then the dogs, then 
about thirty other animals, then some great moving shapes. 
Duk was leaping about, his head alternately rising out of the 
fog and plunging back into it. 

“Foxes!” cried Bell. 

“Bears!” shouted the doctor. “One, tw’o — ^five of them.” 

“Our dogs! Our food!’' cried Simpson. 

A pack of foxes and bears had attacked the sledge, and were 
making havoc with the food. The instinct of piV^gc united 
them; though the dogs baiked furiously, the pi took no 
notice of them and the destruction continued. 

“Fire!” cried the captain, firing his rifle. His companions 
copied him. On hearing the quadiuple detonation the beais 
lifted their heads, and with a comical growl gave the signal 
for departure; they went faster than a horse could gallop, and, 
followed by the pack of foxes, had soon disappeared amongst 
the icebergs to the north. 
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The frost-rime had lasted about three-quarters of an Iiour, 
quite long enough for the bcais and foxes to help themselves 
to the food which had come just as they were perishing with 
hunger from the long winter. The sledge covering upped 
away by their great claws, the cases of pemmiran loin open 
and half empty, the bags of biscuit pillaged, the stock of tea 
spread over the snow, a barrel of spirits of wine bioken up, 
and its precious contents wasted, the camping-geai scattcicd 
and smashed, all bore witness to the fetocit> of these wild 
beasts, their torments of hungei, and their insatiable appetite. 

“That’s a bit of bad luck!” said Bell, as he suivcyed the 
scene of desolation. 

“And nothing to be done about it!” replied Simpson. 

“Let us see how much w'c’vc lost first,” said the doctor, “wc 
can talk about it later.” 

Hatteias said nothing, but began collecting the scatteicd 
containers. The explorers hunted out all the pemmican and 
biscuit that was still eatable. The loss of so much of the spirits 
of wine was deplorable, as without it theie would be no hot 
drinks, neither tea nor coffee. When he had made an inven- 
tory of the provisions that still remained the doctor found that 
they had lost 200 pounds of pemmican and 150 pounds of 
biscuit; if the travellers were to push on they w'ould have to 
put themselves on half-rations. 

They argued about what should be done in such circum- 
stances. Should they return to the brig and start their expedi- 
tion afresh? But how could they relinquish the 150 miles 
already covered ? And to return without the fuel would have 
the worst effect on the crew. Would they find anyone deter- 
mined enough to begin such a journey again ? Clearly the best 
thing to do was to go on, even at the cost of the hardest 
privations. 

None the less, Simpson wanted to go back, for the fatigues 
of the journey had impaired his health and he was visibly 
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getting weaker , but at last, seeing he was alone in his opinion, 
he look his place at tlic head of the sledge, and the little group 
pushed on towards the south. 

During the next three following days, from rsth to lyfh 
January, the rnonoionou> incidents of <he jouincy recurred. 
The men went more slowly, they iircd jnore easily, their legs 
were getting feeble, and the dogs haukd the sledge with 
greater difficulty I lu jnsiiirmcnt food was telling upon them. 
The weather changed with its usual fickleness, jumping from 
intense cold to damp penetrating fogs 

On 1 8th Januai> the appear me e of the irc-ficld changed 
suddenly Many p>r imid-likc peals, ending in a shaip point 
at a great height, lose on the hon/on Here and there the 
ground was Msihlc thioiigh the layci of snow, it seemed to 
consist of gneiss, schist and ciuaiiz, ^sith indications of cal- 
careous rock At last the ti isellcrs h id reached Uiia firma, by 
their calculations it must lx New C ornwall 

Tuc doctor w^is delighud to tnad on solid ground once 
nioic, they had onl) loo moic miles to go to leach Cape 
Belcher, but it \^as nuire fatiguing to crojs this inegulai 
surfact , full ofsharfi-pointid io<"ks sudeitp diops, cicsices and 
precipices, fhi y liul to go tai inland to climb the lofty cliffs 
along tlic coast, and to c loss n iirow gorges, in which the snow 
was piled up to a height of thiitv or forts feet 

I he travdkis icgiciud the le\el surf ice they had left, 
almost continuous and tas\ to cioss, the irt-ficld so well-suited 
to sledge tiavcl Here thes had to liaul with all t'^cir might. 
The weaned dogs were not suflicient the men wci laincssed 
beside them, and woie themsehes out helping li m. Thc\ 
had often to unload the sledge so as to cioss the jagged hills, 
whose frozen suiface ga\e no hold o the lunncrs Sometimes 
it took houis to CIOSS a distance of ten fee t on the first day they 
made baiely five miles on what was so aptlv named after 
Coinwail. 

Next day the sledge reached the top of the cliffs , the ti avellers 
were too exhausted to build an igloo, and had to pass the night 
under the tent, wiappcd m then buffalo-skins, and drying 
their wet stockings by placing them on their own chests. The 
results may well be imagined. During the night the ther- 
mometer went down to 44'' below zero, and the mercury froze. 
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Simpson’s health became alarming; an obstinate cold, 
violent rheumatism, and intolerable pain forced him to lie 
down on the sledge, which he could no longer steer. Bell took 
his place; he, too, was ill, but not ill enough to give in. The 
doctor also felt the influence of this terrible winter journey, 
but not a complaint escaped his lips; he strode along in front, 
leaning on his stick; he chose the route, he helped in every- 
thing. Hatteras, unmoved, cryptic, insensitive, his iron consti- 
tution as sound as on the first day, followed the sledge in silence. 

On 2oth January the weather was so bad that the slightest 
effort caused immediate prostration; but the difficulties of the 
ground became so great that the doctor, Hatteras and Bell 
harnessed themselves along with the dogs; the front part of 
the sledge was broken by an imexpected blow% and they had 
to stop and mend it. 

Such delays occurred several times a day. The travellers 
were journeying along a deep ravine up to their waists in 
snow, and sweating in spite of the bitter cold. Not a word was 
said, but suddenly Bell looked at the doctor in alarm, picked 
up a handful of snow, and began to rub his companion’s face 
with all his might. 

“What the deuce, Bell?” protested the doctor, struggling. 

But Bell went on rubbing away. 

“Look here, Bell, you’ve filled my eyes and nose and mouth 
with snow. Have you gone mad? What’s up^” 

“Anyh9w,” Bell replied, “if you’ve still got a nose left, you 
owe it to me.” 

“A nose?” asked the doctor, putting his hand to his face. 

“Yes, Dr. Clawbonny, you were badly frost-bitten; your 
nose had got quite white when I looked at you, and without 
my energetic treatment you’d have lost an ornament which 
may be a nuisance travelling, but which it’s useful to have.” 

“Thanks, Bell,” said the doctor; “I’ll do the same for you.” 

“I hope you will. Dr. Clawbonny, and I only wish we had 
nothing worse to look out for!” 

“You mean Simpson? Poor fellow, he’s suffering dread- 
fiilly!” 

“Are you anxious about him?” asked Hatteras urgently. 

“Yes, Captain,” answered the doctor. 

“What arc you afraid of?” 
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‘*A Relent attack of scurvy. His legi^ are swelling already, 
and his gums have been attacked; there the poor fellow is, 
lying half-frozen under his blankets on the sledge, and every 
shock increases his pain, I*m sorry for him^ but I can*t do 
anything about it!” 

“Poor old Simpson,” exclaimed BeB. 

^Perhaps we*d better stop a day or two,” suggested the 
doctor. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Hatteras, “when the lives of eighteen 
men depend upon our getting back^” 

“But ” protested the doctor. 

“Clawbonny, Bell, listen to me,” Hatteras told them, 
“wc*ve only got enough food left for seventy days. Wc can’t 
lose an instant!” 

Neither the doctor nor Bell could answer that, and the 
sledge went on its way. 

In the evening they stopped at the fool of a mound of ice 
in which Bell soon cut a shelter; the travellers took refuge in 
it, and the doctor spent the night nursing Simpson; the 
wretched man was a prey to the scurvy, and constant groans 
issued from his swollen lips. 

“Oh, Dr. Clawbonny*” 

“Cheer up, my boy,” the doctor encouraged him. 

“I shall never get ovei it. I wish I were dead*” 

To these words of despair the doctor replied only by 
incessant attention. Though himself half-dead with fatigue, he 
spent a part of the night m making the sick man a soothing 
draught. Already the lime-juice was losing its effec nd did 
not keep the scurvy from spieading. 

Next day they had to hft the poor fellow on to the sledge, 
though he begged them to leave him alone to die in peace. 
Then their painful march began c*ncc more 

The freezing mists wet the thiee men to the skin; the snow 
and sleet whipped their faces , they did the work of beasts of 
burden, wdth not even enough food to cat. Duk ran hithei 
and thither, as alert as his master, discovering by instinct the 
best route to follow. During the morning of 231 d January, 
during almost complete darkness, for it was new moon, Duk 
ran on ahead and was lost to sight for several hours. Hatteras 
grew anxious, as there were many bear-tracks on the ground, 
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and he was wondering what to do, when he heard a loud 
barking. 

The sledge was hauled along more quickly and soon the 
faithful animal was found in the depths of a ravine. Duk was 
“pointing”, as motionless as if he had been petrified, towards 
a sort of cairn, made of lumps of limestone, and covered with 
a cement of ice. 

“Tills time,” said the doctor, as he freed himself from the 
traces, “it really is a cairn; there’s no mistake about it.” 

“What’s that got to do with us?” Haltcras wanted to know. 

“Why, if it is a cairn, there may be some document in it 
w'c’d find useful — even some provisions, perhaps — so it’s worth 
w^hile looking.” 

“And what Europeans ha\e got as far as this?” asked 
Hatteras, slirugging his shoulders. 

“But if there aren’t any Europeans, maybe the Esquimaux 
have hidden their food in it. They often do that. I’m told.” 

“Well, you can look if you like. Claw bonny, but I’m afiaid 
you won’t get much for your trouble.” 

Clawbonny and Bell took their pickaxes, while Duk kept 
on barking furiously. The cairn was soon demolished, and a 
cavity found in it; in the cavity was a damp papei. Hatteras 
hurried up, took the document and read: 

“Altam . . . Porpoise^ Dec. 13th . . . 1B60 
• 12® long . . . 8 . . . 35' lat . . 

“The PorpmeV^ said the doctor. 

“The Porpoise'^ Hatteras repeated. “I don’t know* any ship 
of that name in these parts.” 

“It’s clear,” continued the doctor, “that some sailors, ship- 
wrecked perhaps, have gone this way within the last tw'o 
months.” 

“That’s certain,” agreed Bell. 

“What arc we to do?” asked the doctor. 

“Keep on our route,” Hatteras decided coldly. “I don’t 
know anything about the Porpoise^ but I do know that the 
Forward is waiting for us to get back.” 
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1 HI journey went on, every mind wsl> filled with new and 
unexpected ideas, for to meet other travellers so far north was 
one of the most important things that could happen Hatteras 
frowned uneasily 

“The Porpoise he asked himself “What is that, a ship^ 
And what’s it doing so near the Polc^” 

At this idea he shiveicd, but not from the cold The doctor 
and Bell thought only of the result the discovery of this docu- 
ment might have to save oi to be saved by their fellow -men. 
But the difficulties and obstacles they encountered soon made 
them oblivious to tverv thing but their own position, now 
become sc dangerous 

Simpson s condition grew worse, the doctor saw that death 
w IS near He could do nothing, and he himself was sufTering 
(luelly from a painful ophthalmia which, if neglected, might 
lead to blindness. Ihe twilight gave them so much light that 
when reflected by the snow it pained the eyes, the reflection 
was difficult to guard against, for the glasses of spectacles got 
covered with a laser of opaque ice which obstructed the view. 
So much care was needed to look out for obstacles and to 
avoid them that the risk of ophthalmia had to be faced, so the 
doctor and Bell took it in turns to cover their eye tnd to find 
the wav. 

The soil v\as volcanic, bristling and furrowed with in- 
e((ualities, and this made ii very <hfficult to haul the sledge, 
whose runners were getting woin out To cross a mountain 
iidge the travellers had to climb 1500 feet, the weather was 
bitter, with squalls and flumes of snow it was pitiful to sec 
these poor wretches struggling through the desolation. 

The uniform brilliancy of the snow produced almost a 
drunken giddiness and the ground seemed to be giving wav 
beneath their feet, there was no definite point in the endless 
v\ hite. The travellers felt as if they were on a rolling shij*, they 
could never get accustomed to this, and it ended by affecting 
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tlieir heads. Their bodies were torpid, their minds benumbed, 
and they plodded on half in a drram. Then some unexpected 
shock, ikU, or obstacle would arouse them up from their 
stupor, which a little later took possession of them again. 

On 25th January they began to descend some steep slopes 
whose icy surface was even more wearisome. The least slip 
might send them down a precipice into gullies where they 
would have been hopelessly lost. 

Towards evening an extremely violent tempest swept the 
snow-clad summits; unable to resist its violence, the travellers 
had to lie down on the ground, and the temperature was so 
low they risked being frozen to it. 

With much difficulty Bell, aided by Hatteras, built an 
igloo, in which the poor wretches sheltered; there they shared 
a little pemmican and hot tea; only a few gallons of spirits of 
wine were left, and they had to be used for melting the snow, 
which cannot otherwise be used to quench the thirst. In 
warmer countries, where the temperature falls little below 
fireezing-point, it is not harmful, but beyond the Polar circle 
it gets so cold that it can no more be touched than a white-hot 
iron; between the snow and the stomach there is so great 
difference of temperature that it produces suffocation. The 
Esquimaux would rather endure die greatest torments than 
slake their thirst with snow. 

The doctor went on watch at three in the morning, when 
the tempest was at its height; he was sprawled in a comer of 
the igloo, when a lamentable groan from Simpson aroused 
him and on rising to go to the sufferer he bumped his head 
against the roof. Hardly notiemg this he began to rub Simpson's 
swollen limbs; after alx>ut a quarter of an hour, when he tried 
to get up, he again bumped his head, although then he was 
only kneeling. 

“That’s very queer,” he said to himself. 

He raised hi^ hand above his head, and felt that the roof 
was sagging. 

“Good Lord!” he cried; “Hatteras! Bell!” 

His cries awoke his companions, who got up at once, and 
they too bumped their heads; the darkness was complete. 

“The roof’s falling in!” the doctor shouted. 

They hastened out, dragging Simpson with them; no sooncar 
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had they IcCk their dangerous ill-built retreat than it collapsed 
loudly, and they had to shelter under the tent covering, which 
soon got covert with a thick layer of snow; this, preventing 
their heat from being radiated away, kept them from being 
frozen alive. 

The storm did not end until next day. /Hien Bell harnessed 
the half-famished dogs, he found that some of them had 
started eating their leather harness, and that two were too ill 
to go much farther. But the caravan went on as best it could; 
there were still sixty miles to go. 

On the 26th, Bell, who was going on ahead in front, gave 
a sudden shout. His comrades rushed up, and he pointed to 
a gun leaning against a block of ice. 

“A gun!” exclaimed the doctor. 

Hatteras examined it; it was loaded and in good condition. 

“The men from ihe Porpoise can’t be far off,” the doctor 
remarked. 

Hiitteras noticed that the gun was of American make, and 
his hands gripped the frozen barrel convulsively. 

“Get on! Get on!” he said heavily. 

They pushed on dowm the mountain slope. Simpson seemed 
to have lost all feeling; he no longer had the strength to 
complain. 

I'hc tempest did not slacken, and the sledge went more 
and more slowly; they made only a few miles in twenty-four 
hours, and in spite of the strictesi economy the provisions 
quickly diminished; but as long as they had enough for the 
return journey Hatteras kept on. 

On the 27tli they found a sextant half-buried in le snow, 
then a flask; this contained some brandy, or rather a lump of 
ice, with a ball of snow at its centre formed of the actual spirit; 
it was unusable. It was plain that Hattc-as w'as unwillingly 
following in the trail of some disaster; they went on by the only 
practicable path, collecting the vestiges of some appalling 
shipwreck. The doctor searched carefully but in vain for more 
of the cairns. 

Sad thoughts teemed in his mind . if they should meet wdth 
the survivors, what help could they give them? They them- 
selves needed help; their clothes were in rags, and their food 
was giving out. If there were many survivors they would one 
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and all die of hunger. Hatteras seemed anxious to avoid 
them. . . . But mightn’t he be right, as the fate of his whole 
crew depended upon him ? Must he by helping strangers risk 
the safety of all ? 

But these strangers were men, maybe their fellow country- 
men! However slight might be the chance of saving them, 
ought they not to try ? He asked Bell what he thought, but got 
no reply; his own sufferings had hardened his heart, (^law- 
bonny dared not question Hatteras, so he trusted in Providence. 

Towards evening on the 27th Simpson seemed to be at the 
last extremity; his limbs already stiff and frozen, his difficult 
breathing forming a cloud round his head, his convulsive 
movements, foreboded his last hour. The expression on his face 
was terrible in its despair, and he cast looks of pow'erlcss angci 
at the captain. His accusations, silent hut unmistakable, 
might well be deserved. 

Hatteras avoided him and became more taciturn and 
wrapped up in himself than ever. 

The following night was frightful; the tempest redoubled in 
violence; the tent was blowm down three times, and the snow- 
drifts buried the poor wretches, blinded them, froze them, 
and stabbed them with sharp arrows wrenched off the sur- 
rounding icebergs. The dogs howled lamentably. Simpson lay 
exposed to the cruel atmosphere. 

Bell again succeeded in raising the tent, which, though it 
did not pt:otect them from the cold, at least kept out the snow . 
But a more violent gust blew it down a fourth time, and 
dragged it along in a flurry of snow\ 

“Oh, this is too much!” he cried. 

“Courage, man, courage!” answered the doctor, clinging to 
him to keep themselves from being rolled down a ravine. 
Simpson’s death-rattle sounded. Suddenly, with a last effoit, 
he raised himself up and shook his fist at Hatteras, who looked 
at him fixedly; then he gave a fearful cry and fell back dead 
in the midst of his unuttered threat. 

“He’s dead!” cried the doctor. 

“Dead!” repeated Bell. 

Hatteras went towards the corpse, but he was driven back 
by the wdnd. 

Poor Simpson was thus the first of the crew to be struck 
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down by the murderous climate, the first who would never 
I each home, the first to pay with his life, after untold suffering, 
for the captain's unreasonable obstinacy. The dead man had 
( ailed him an assassin, but Hatteras did not quail beneath the 
accusation: yet a tear escaped from b»s eyes and fro/e on his 
j)ale check. 

'Ilie doctor and Bell looked at him almost fearfully. Leaning 
oil his stick, he seemed like the genius of the North, erect in 
the midst of the whirlwind, sinister in his frightful immobility. 

He stood erect, without mo\^ing, until the first gleam of 
twilight; bold, tenacious, indomitable, and seeming to defy 
the tem[)est that 1 oared aioiind him. 



CHAPTER XXXIl 


THE RETURN 

The vrind died down about six in the morning, and, suddenly 
veering north, drove the clouds from the sky; the thermometer 
marked 33® below zero. The first rays of the sun^reached the 
horizon, which they would gild a few days later. 

Hatteras went up to his two disheartened companions, and 
said in low sad tones: “Friends, we’re still more than sixty 
miles firom the place Belcher mentions. We’ve barely enough 
food to get back to the ship. If we go on any farther, we shall 
meet with certain death, and that will do no good to anyone. 
We had better get back.” 

“That’s a sound decision, Hatteras,” the doctor answered, 
“I’d have followed as far as you wanted me to go, but we’re 
every day getting weaker; we can scarcely put one foot before 
the other; I agree we ought to go back.” 

“Is that what you think. Bell?” asked Hatteras. 

“Yes, Captain,” answered the carpenter. 

“Very well,” said Hatteras; “we’ll take two days’ rest. That 
won’t be too much. The sledge needs mending. I think we’d 
better build an igloo and try to get back our strength.” 

This settled, the three set vigorously to work. Bell took 
every precaution, and soon they had a good shelter at the 
bottom of the ravine where they had last halted. 

It had cost Hatteras much eflort to discontinue his journey. 
All that trouble and pain! A useless journey, which had cost 
the life of a man. To get back to the ship without any coal* 
What would Shandon do? But Hatteras could do no more. 

Every preparation was made for the return journey. The 
sledge was repaired; it had now only 200 pounds to carry. 
They mended their clothes, worn-out, torn, soaked with snow 
and hardened by the frost; new moccasins and snow-shows 
replaced those unfit for use. This work took all the 2gth and 
the morning of the 30th; the three rested and consoled 
themselves as best they could. 

During the thirty-six hours they spent in the igloo and on 
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the ice in the ravine the doctor noticed that Duk was behaving 
very strangely; he sniffed about a sort of mound, formed of 
several layers of ice; he kept whining, wagging his tail im- 
patiently, and looking at his master and apparently trying to 
tell him something. 

The doctor fancied that the dog’s 1 leasiness might be 
caused by the presence of Simpson’s boay, which they had 
not yet had time to bury. He decided to perform the sad 
ceremony that very day ; they had to start off early next morning. 

So Bell and the doctor took their pickaxes and set off 
towards the lowest part of the ravine; the mound which Duk 
had indicated seemed to be a good place for the burial; they 
would have to make the grave deep to keep it from the bears. 
They began by removing the surface layer of soft snow, and 
then attacked the ice. 

At the third blow of his pickaxe the doctor felt that he had 
broken something hard: taking up the pieces he fo^ind they 
were *!ie fiagments a glass bottle; then Bell came across a 
hardened bag containing a few crumbs of biscuit. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“What’s all this mean?” asked Bell, ceasing work. 

They called H itteras, who hurried over. Duk barked loudly^ 
and began scratching at the ice. 

“Have we found a food-store i”’ wondered the doctor. 

“It’s quite possible,” ans^scied Bell. 

“Go on,” said Hatteias. 

Some remains of food were extricated, and a case a quarter 
full of pemmican. 

“If it’s a food-store,” commented Hatteras, “the b' "s have 
been here before us. See, the cases aren’t intact.” 

“I’m afraid so,” answ'cred the doctor; “for ” 

He was interrupted by a cry from Bell, who on lifting a heavy 
ice-block had come across a man’s leg, stiffened and frozen, 
protruding through a cleft in the icc. 

“A body!” cried the doctor. 

“It isn’t a food-store,” Hatteras replied, “it’s a grave!” 

When the body was disinterred it proved to be that of a 
sailor, about thirty years old; it was perfectly preserved: he 
wore the clothing of an Arctic explorer. The doctor could not 
tell how long he had been dead. But then Bell discovered a 
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second body, that of a man of fifty, the mark of the suficiing 
which had killed him still on his face. 

“These weren’t buried,” exclaimed the doctor; “the poor 
fellows were overtaken by death just as we found them.” 

“You’re quite right. Dr. Clawbonny,” answered Bell. 

“Go on! go on!” Hatteras told them. 

Bell hardly dared obey; who knew how many human 
bodies the mound contained ? 

“These men were victims of the same accident that almost 
happened to us,” explained the doctor. “Their igloo collapsed 
on top of them. Let’s see if any of them are still breathing.” 

The place was soon cleared, and Bell dug out a third body, 
that of a man of forty, without the cadaverous look of the 
others. The doctor examined him and thought he recognized 
some signs of life. 

“He’s alive!” he shouted. 

He helped Bell carry the body into the snow-house whilst 
Hatteras stood motionless, looking at the collapsed igloo. 
The doctor stripped the resuscitated man and found no 
trace of any injury. He and Bell rubbed him vigorously w^ith 
oakum steeped in spirits of wdne, and saw slow signs of return- 
ing consciousness; but the unfortunate man was completely 
prostrated and could not speak a word; his tongue was 
sticking to his palate as if it were frozen. 

The doctor searched his pockets, but they were empty. 
He left Bell to continue the treatment, and went back to 
Hatteras. iThe captain had been down into the remains of 
the igloo and searched about carefully. He emerged holding 
a half-burnt fragment of an envelope, on w'hich could still be 
read : 

tamont 

orpoise 

w York. 

“Altamont!” exclaimed the doctor, “of the ship Porpoise, 
from New York.“ 

“An American,” said Hatteras. 

“I’ll save him,” said the doctor, “I’ll take care of that, 
and then we’ll know the answer to the riddle.” 

He went back to Altamont whilst Hatteras remained there. 
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wrapped in thought. Thanks to the care he gave* him, the 
doctor succeeded in recalling the wretched man to life, but 
not to consciousness; he neither saw, heard, nor spoke, but 
anyhow he was alive! 

Next morning Hatteras told the doctor: “We must set off 
at once.” 

“Yes. The sledge isn’t fully loaded; \.c’ll put the poor 
fellow on it and take him to the brig.” 

“Very well; but first we must bury these bodies.” 

The two unknown sailors were replaced under the ruins 
of their igloo, and Simpson’s body took the place of Altamont. 
The three travellers paid their last respects to their companion, 
then at seven o’clock in the morning they set out again. Two 
of the dogs were dead, and Duk offered himself to help pull 
the sledge, working with all the determination of a Greenlander. 

For the next twenty days, to 19th February, the return 
involved much the same incidents as before. But as it was 
now *liC ..oldest mon*h of the winter all the ice had a hard 
surface. The t ivellers suffered terribly from the cold but 
not from .snowstorms or the wind. 

The sun reappeared for the first lime on 31st January, 
and every d? , ii stayed longer above the horizon. Bell and 
tlie doctor wci e at the end of their strength, almost blind and 
half-lame; the carpenter could not walk without crutches. 
Altamont was still alive, though completely unconscious. 
At times they despaired of him, but skill and care brought 
him back to life. The doctor tended him carefully, although 
he needed attention himself ; he was getting ill fatigue. 

Hatteras thought of nothing but his ship. What ndition 
would he find her in? What had happened to her? Had 
Johnson been able to withstand Shandon and his followers? 
The cold had been terrible. Had they burned the whole ship 
Had they respected her masts and hull? 

On 24th February he stopped dead. About 300 yards away 
appeared a red glow, above which a tall column of black 
smoke was lost in the grey clouds above. 

“That smoke!” he exclaimed, his heart pounding as 
though it would burst. 

“Look! Down there!” he shouted to his companions. 
“They’re burning my ship!” 
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“Wc*re still three miles away,” replied Bell; “it can*t be 
the Forward^ 

“Yes, it is,” the doctor told him; “the mirage makes it 
seem nearer.” 

“CSome on!” shouted Hatteras, rushing ahead of his 
companions. 

The men, leaving the sledge to the care of Duk, hurried 
after him. 

An hour later they came in sight of the ship. Horrible! 
She was burning in the midst of the ice, which was melting 
around her, and the south wind bore a fierce crackling 
sound to Hatteras. 

Five hundred yards farther on a man was holding up his 
hands despairingly. He stood there, helpless before that fire 
which was wrapping the Forward in its flames. 

That man was the only one there; it was old Johnson. 

Hatteras hastened up to him. “My ship! My ship!” he 
cried in unrecognizable tones. 

“Stop! Don’t come a step further. Is that you, Captain?” 
replied Johnson. 

“What’s happened?” asked Hatteras, with a threat in his 
voice. 

“Those wretches! They went off forty-eight hours ago, 
after setting fire to the ship.” 

“Curse them!” cried Hatteras. 

A terrific explosion was heard; the ground shook; the 
icebergs collapsed upon the ice-field; a column of smoke 
rolled up into the clouds, and the Forward^ blown up as her 
powder caught alight, vanished in a sheet of flame. 

The doctor and Bell went up to Hatteras. He, lost in his 
despair, suddenly lifted his head: 

“My friends!” he addressed them energetically. “The 
cowards have fled! The strong will succeed! Johnson and 
Bell, you have courage. Doctor, you have science. And I — I have 
fiiith. The North Pole is there. Let’s gel on with our work!” 

His comrades gained renewed strength from these stirring 
words. 

Yet it was a terrible situation for these four men, alone, with 
a half-dead companion, at 84° of latitude, in the depths of 
the regions around the Pole. 



